The Teacher 
As Scholar 


¢¢ 77 FFECTIVE TEACHING continues 

E to be the most prized quality 
in members of the faculty of Oberlin 
College. However, scholarly or crea- 
tive activity and good teaching are 
viewed as closely related facets in the 
work of the teacher-scholar. Thus 
Oberlin’s normal expectation of its 
good teacher is that he will engage 
throughout his career in scholarly or 
creative work and production.” 

This quotation is the opening part 
of a statement developed by the Gen- 
eral Faculty Council in 1960-61, and 
endorsed by the General Faculty of 
Oberlin in October, 1961. It is a con- 
temporary statement; but the point of 
view it endorses lies deep in Oberlin’s 
own traditions, and in the traditions 
of the modern college. 

Oberlin’s teachers have always found 
a necessity to express the results of 
their scholarship and thought, as they 
have also found it necessary to engage 
in scholarly activity to support their 
teaching. President Finney  influ- 
enced persons through his writings as 
well as through his personal appear- 
ances and his formal teaching. Presi- 
dent King’s famous courses were in 
large part based on his own studies 
and interpretations of philosophers 
and theologians. Those who were 
Oberlin students during the years of 
R. H. Stetson’s service can easily re- 
member how much his research in the 
production of words by the human 
voice affected his teaching and stimu- 
lated his students. And Stetson’s chief 
interest in his years of retirement was 
the writing down and publication of 
the fruits of his studies. 

These Oberlin examples merely 1l- 
lustrate a general truth of college 
teaching: the normal condition of the 
college teacher is one in which his in- 
volvement with his subject urges him 
to communicate it to his students, to 
examine it and rework its components 
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in his own mind, and to preserve 
through his teaching and writing 
those new insights and ideas that his 
thought reveals. Or to say this dif- 
ferently, the very act of teaching pre- 
supposes a mastery of subject matter 
impossible without scholarly activity 
on the part of the teacher — and the 
act of teaching simultaneously stimu- 
lates the teacher to scholarly activity. 

A college must provide its faculty 
not only with good teaching facilities, 
but also with stimulation and _facili- 
ties for scholarship and research, so 
that the teaching can be continuously 
invigorated by the activity of the 
teacher as a scholar. At Oberlin in 
recent years much has been done to 
smooth the paths of our scholar- 
teachers. Our libraries and museums, 
begun so successfully in past years, 
have been steadily supported. We 
have moved bit by bit to provide 
each faculty member with a private 
place for study, and the completion 
of current construction will place us 
almost at this goal. We have tried to 
increase the amount of secretarial help 
for faculty members, and to make its 
location more convenient. 

And we have tried to provide more 
direct support for faculty activities in 
research with each passing year. For 
about ten years several thousand dol- 
Jars annually have been disbursed on 
the recommendation of the faculty 
Committee on Productive Work. 
These grants-in-aid assist scholarly ac- 
tivities that take faculty members 
from Oberlin to other centers of schol- 
arship during the summers. Such 
grants have resulted directly in a num- 
ber of scholarly publications by Ober- 
lin faculty members as well as in 
further stimulation for and in their 
teaching. 

Last year there was begun the Re- 
search Status program, under which 
three or four Oberlin faculty members 
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are assigned to full-time scholarly ac- 
tivity for the year, with additional 


support for direct costs of books, 
equipment, travel, and other expenses. 
Under this program, we have this 
year Professor Richard Hoffmann of 
our Conservatory working on the edit- 
ing of Schoenberg’s Works, as well 
as on his own compositions; Profes- 
sor E. L. Van Atta working at Yale 
on his research in physiological psy- 
chology; Professor Nathan Greenberg 
developing and testing his ideas re- 
garding Plato’s political theories; and 
Professor Richard Exner continuing 
his investigations in German litera- 
ture. Next year other faculty mem- 
bers will have this opportunity to re- 
think, develop, and study the ideas of 
their subjects, for the benefit of all 
scholars, and for the enrichment and 
stimulation of their teaching. 


For the past two years Oberlin has 
been fortunate to receive grants from 
the Bureau of University Travel, and 
has employed these to support those 
scholarly activities of its faculty that 
involve extensive travel. Several young 
faculty members have been able to 
use these grants fruitfully, and Ober- 
lin scholars have ranged the world 
studying at first hand such diverse 
things as the baroque organs of The 
Netherlands, the Moslem sects of 
North Africa, and the influence of 
Western philosophy on philosophers 
in the non-Western culture of India. 


In all these ways — and in others 
for which there is no room for dis- 
cussing — Oberlin tries to stimulate 
and support the scholarly activity of 
its faculty members. For it is Ober- 
lin’s belief, supported by Oberlin’s his- 
tory, that the fine teacher is most fre- 
quently also the scholar whose love of 
his subject is expressed through both 
the excellence of his teaching and the 
vigor of his scholarly activity. 
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In This Issue 


HE WINTER of 1962-63 in Ober- 

lin will go down as the winter of 
the Big Snow. Records for snowfall 
and for cold were broken in Decem- 
ber, and for days the community, 
which students are sometimes fond of 
referring to as “isolated from the 
world,” was literally just that. Andrew 
Ruckman, ’63, currently reporter and 
photographer for the Oberlin News- 
Tribune, snapped our cover picture on 
one of those cold December days, 
from the balcony of Sturges Hall. It 
shows students homeward bound from 
the Christmas Assembly Program by 
the ever-popular College Choir, di- 
rected by Professor Robert Fountain. 
Baldwin Cottage, dormitory for senior 
women, is in the background. 


IN 1961, Belden H. Paulson, ’50, 
one of two founders of HELP (Home- 
less European Land Program) de- 
signed to rehabilitate displaced per- 
sons stagnating in an Italian refugee 
camp, made a study of Communism 
in the villages of South Italy. Living 
for three months on the outskirts of 
a strongly Communistic village of 
5,000, he came up with some inter- 
esting conclusions. See page 4. 


HOMECOMING week end, November 
2-4 was a gala occasion which brought 
an estimated three to four hundred 
alumni back to the campus. College 
photographer A. E. Princehorn was 
kept busy recording events and photo- 
graphing visitors. For the story of 
Homecoming activities and a report 
of actions taken by the Alumni Board, 
turn to page 12. 


IN PRESENTING what’s new in the 
field of mathematics, in which there 
has been, perhaps a more radical de- 
parture from the past in recent years 
than in any other of the liberal arts, 
we round out a full year in this series 
on continuing education. For this 
analysis by members of the depart- 
ment, turn to page 8. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE sports at Oberlin, 
all twelve of them, are still played 
purely for the fun of it, but in these 
days of subsidized athletics, winning 
seems to become increasingly difficult. 
For a presentation of what happened 
to the Yeomen athletes this past fall, 
by sophomores David Moore and 
Steven Sinding, co-sports editors of 
the Review, see page 22. 


By BELDEN PAULSON, ’50 


Ree I LIVED two months in 
a monastery high on a hill over- 
looking the village of Genazzano, 
thirty miles Southeast of Rome. As 
I looked down on the picturesque, 
walled village, with its surrounding 
vineyards on which many of the 5000 
inhabitants worked, I thought: This 
village, like the rest of Italy, is more 
than 99 per cent Catholic. It has free 
elections and provides every citizen 
the liberties to choose leaders and 
policies. Yet this village is Commu- 
nist controlled. Why? What accounts 
for the Communist success in Italy, 
which has the largest freely-elected 
Communist Party in the world out- 
side the Iron Curtain countries? What 
effective alternative, if any, is being 
presented to the people from which a 
choice might be made? 


Genazzano is a good place to seek 
answers to these questions. Referred 
to by villagers in the area as “Little 
Moscow,” the Communists have steadi- 
ly increased their power in the village 
since taking office after their victory 
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in the first local election following the 
war in 1946. What accounts for this? 


The Communist Presence 


For one thing the Communists ef- 
fectively communicate with the people. 

The Communist mayor, who has 
held office since 1952, has a job in 
a bank in Rome. But by law he 
needn’t show up regularly for work 
(except for his paycheck) as long as 
he has “public functions.” So he 
drives his Skoda (imported from 
Czechoslovakia) to the municipio 
(town hall) several days a week and 
is seen politicking about town. 

“Fellowship meetings” are  fre- 
quently held in the evenings. The 
mayor will address two hundred or 
more farmers crowded into the local 
theatre, tell them how miserable they 
are, lament the “do nothing clerical 
national government,” note the mag- 
nificence of what he calls the world’s 
great pilot project in social justice, 
the Soviet “worker’s paradise.” “Fel- 
lowship meetings” are also held in the 


Belden Paulson, ’50, with former ex-communist secretary of the Village of Genaz- 
zano. One of the best secretaries the Villege ever had, he left the party 2 years ago. 


park on festive occasions, with 
speeches, games, food, and a mobile 
library of “popular” literature. 

There are other ways the Commu- 
nists “get to” the people. Talks are 
given in the piazza on all local sub- 
jects. Posters depicting important 
current issues are put up on walls. 
The Communist daily newspaper 
(L’Unita) is tacked on a public bulle- 
tin board, so that those who cannot 
buy one can “get their information.” 
The town council organizes art festi- 
vals on such “popular” subjects as 
“Torture in Algeria,” “Harlem Slums,” 
“Workers (and Farmers’) Portraits.” 
The Italo-Russian Cultural Assoctia- 
tion sometimes organizes an evening 
of films and propaganda. 

Any money that the village is able 
to get from the State for a school or 
road is presented to the population as 
“Communist money.” For example, 
when finally a new school building 
was constructed, Party bigwigs from 
Rome were on hand for the inaugural 
ceremony, but there was no one from 
the Ministry of Public Instruction 
which had made the school possible. 

Underlying all of this is the daily 
grind of Party activity working 
through cells and sections, seeking to 
penetrate every residential block, each 
occupational stratum. 

Even Communism’s most ardent 
enemies concede that the Party pro- 
vides the first systematic attempt in 
village history at political education, 


Belden Paulson, 50, Ph.D., ’62 (Uni- 
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the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
For three months, in 1961, he lived in this 
monastery outside the village in order to 
discover the political dynamics of the com- 
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with Don Murray, Hollywood actor, he 
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Program) to rehabilitate displaced persons 
ina Refugee Comn near Nanles. a proiect 
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is t..¢ former Louise ‘Dietrich Hill °50: 
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in Southern Italy 


the first effective drive to induce the 
usually immobile villagers to overcome 
their passivity and acceptance of ar- 
chaic ways in favor of vigorous action 
and even personal sacrifice. It would 
seem as though the Communist Party 
in Genazzano has preempted sole 
rights to the bandwagon of change 
which is so much a part of our times. 


The Communist Origins 


How did Communism get its start 
in this village? In some of the Italian 
villages Communism was planted by 
returning prisoners of war from Nazi 
camps. During the latter years of 
the War, some Italians had turned 
against their former allies, the Ger- 
mans. When captured by the Ger- 
mans and imprisoned, they were often 
confined with Communist prisoners, 
whose ideology convincingly explained 
the mess they were in. 

In other villages some local in- 
dividual or small group took initial 
responsibility to be a force for radical 
change. In such instances, the Party 
would sooner or later seek to “provide 
leadership.” In many villages the 
Party sent in people from the outside 
to stir up the most discontented. 
These would create a local organiza- 
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The Village of Genazzano, the most strongly communist town in southern Italy. 
Fifty miles southeast of Rome it hangs fortress-like on cliffs of a mountain top. 


tion through which the frustrated 
hoped to achieve their aspirations. 

In Genazzano all of these factors 
played a part. In addition, another 
factor, common in northern Italy, was 
significant: anti-Fascism. During the 
last two years, especially, of bitter 
fighting, the Communist Party was 
the most effective underground against 
Fascism, assumed an almost dominant 
leadership. By the end of the war it 
not only was the best organized politi- 
cal group, but also had considerable 
prestige. So it was in Genazzano. 


La Miseria and the Communist 
Program 


Even before Fascism a situation had 
developed in Genazzano and other vil- 
lages that was only awaiting exploita- 
tion for political ends. This situation, 
ready-made for Communism, can be 
depicted in one word: La Mtseria. 

This is the word most of Genaz- 
zano’s villagers use for their way of 
life. It means the constant threat of 
no work in an economy depending 
mainly on an archaic agriculture. It 
means a mass of poor farmers with 
tiny parcels of land, often scattered 
miles apart. This in itself makes 
mechanization impossible, keeps in- 


come on a bare subsistence level, and 
pushes the most vigorous and able 
youth to the cities. La miseria is life 
with few realizable hopes, with chil- 
dren pulled from school to sell the 
labor from their small bodies for a 
pitiful wage. Few ever gain any po- 
sition of “influence” or have any ex- 
pectation that “tomorrow things will 
be better.” 


The villager feels himself a pawn 
of human forces as inevitable as the 
physical forces of nature. Laws re- 
quiring landlords to pay him a mini- 
mum wage frequently go unenforced. 
Social insurance, when paid, is little 
help for the unemployed. ‘Taxes are 
inequitably graduated, and larger earn- 
ers use their knowledges of tax proce- 
dure and their political influence to 
evade proper payment, thus hitting the 
poor. Over half of all the land in 
the village is still affected by feudal 
rights, whereby the small farmer is 
supposed to pay about one-quarter of 
his income (apart from State taxes) 
to the heir of the original feudal lord 
who “conceded” the land to him years 
ago. 


The Communists in the village have 
never presented a platform of specific 
reforms aimed at rectifying gradually 
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step by step, /a maserta. Their approach 
is “revolutionary,” not reformist. The 
real solution, the villager is told, is 
to sweep away the “system,” the old 
class structure whereby one small class 
of traditionally privileged individuals 
dominates the rest, the whole system 
of land tenure where most of the land 
is owned by a few landlords. What 
the Communists propose is nothing 
less than a completely reorganized so- 
ciety, with the masses — led, of course 
by the Communist Party — in the 
driver’s seat. 


This advocating revolution instead 
of reform has two tactical advantages 
for the Party in the village (which is 
tied to the national party and to inter- 
national forces of Communism). First, 
it de-emphasizes the need to deliver 
any tangible gains to its mass of sup- 
porters in the village. The Party, 
needless to say, does not want to im- 
prove conditions. Meaningful reforms 
would reduce Ja miseria, the factor 
most favoring the Communists. The 
plan, instead, is to hold off any small 
(and therefore practicable) reforms 
until the day that Communist control 
of Genazzano can combine with the 
local control of several thousand other 
Italian villages and cities; this would 
catapult the Party into national power 
and make possible a Communist revo- 
lution in Italy. 


The second advantage in promoting 
revolution instead of reform is that 
the Party can appeal to the most dis- 
contented and frustrated of the popu- 
lation, the ones with little to lose and 
everything to win from revolution. The 
inevitable result is sharp class conflict. 
Compromises for realizable reforms be- 
come increasingly difficult. The people 
are forced to choose mainly between 
two extremes: “rapid social progress” 
(led by the Communists) or slow 
change or no change (led by the domi- 
nent government party — the Chris- 
tian Democrats). 


The effect is to force moderate vil- 
lagers who may not like either extreme 
to choose one or the other. This 
tends to eliminate the chance for 
gradual, practicable reforms. 


Here is what a villager who chose 
Communism had to say. Reluctant 
te talk at first, he opened up to me 
only after a morning with him in 
his hot, dusty little vineyard, and after 
considerable testing of his product, 
wine, from a common cup: 


“I have two hectares [five acres] of 
vineyard. I am better off than some, 
worse off than others. I have to pay 
25% of my crop to a Prince who has 
feudal rights on this land and lives well 
in Rome. I can’t get a decent wine price 
because the buyers have a monopoly 
which ruins us small farmers. After 
paying the Prince, my taxes, and ex- 
penses, I have hardly enough to pay 
my own labor. And five people live 
off this. My boy has a spinal disease 
and can’t work, but of course the gov- 
ernment and church do not help. 

“You ask if I’m a Marxist? I don’t 
understand any of that. But I’m a 
Communist. The Communists prom- 
ise that if they win the government, 
they will lower taxes. They say that 
the monopolists who sell us fertilizer 
couldn’t charge unfair prices if they 
[the Communists] had their way. They 
will end all the feudal rights on our 
land. 

“The other Party has been in power 
since the war, and conditions get worse 
all the time. Why doesn’t anyone 
ever come into our fields and talk 
with us, apart from election day, ex- 
cept Communists? I just heard that 
a big owner here got an agricultural 
loan at the special government inter- 
est rate of three per cent, but he 
spent only half of it on his own land 
and put the other half in some specu- 
lation where he makes thirteen per 
cent interest. The Communists 
wouldn’t allow this when the govern- 
ment has no money to help us. The 
big owners don’t pay the same per- 
centage of tax we do; if the Com- 
munists win, they'll tax the rich. 
The owners hire lawyers to get around 
the law. We are the ones who end 
up paying. 

“We Communists don’t really be- 
lieve this stuff that everyone is equal. 
But we know there should be more 
equality than there is. And we know 
that the only ones who are fighting 
for us every day are the Communists. 
No one else understands. 

“We are sure Communism will win 
eventually. We don’t say this just be- 
cause the Party is strong. We say it 
because the other parties can’t stay in 
power indefinitely. It is impossible 
for our situation to continue always 
like this. Some people still are re- 
signed to fate, especially the religious. 
We go to Church too. After we fin- 
ish here, we want to go to Paradise. 
But we want something more while 


we're here, and we're going to fight 
Hoi ete 

Economic reform, land reform, so- 
cial reform, political reform — what- 
ever name you want to use — is 
necessary and inevitable in Genazzano. 
The masses want it quickly, not ten 
years or a generation from now. They 
have begun to realize they must fight 
for it. They are learning to support 
individuals who will lead the fight. 


Potential Leaders, Small 
Intellectuals 


If change is inevitable in Genaz- 
zano, how is it that the Communists 
seem to have a monopoly on the lead- 
ership for change? Are there no 
leaders of other parties able to initiate 
reform — small, but practical meas- 
ures which will reduce la miseria? 

Such leadership can hardly be ex- 
pected from the traditional powers-that- 
be in the village, the landlord and 
professional classes, who usually op- 
pose any vigorous effort for change. 
In Genazzano, as in most of the vil- 
lages, these powers usually join the 
go-slow-on-reform Christian Demo- 
crats, who have dominated the nationai 
government since the war. Or else 
they give allegiance to minor parties 
definitely of the Right. 

“The “swing group” in most of the 
villages is the so-called “small intel- 
lectuals.” They usually have eight to 
ten years of schooling, which, in a vil- 
lage of semi-literacy, makes them “in- 
tellectuals.” They hold most of the 
local offices. They are the school 
teachers, small-time lawyers, lower 
level clergy, small businessmen, jour- 
nalists, and office workers. They are 
the important opinion makers. They 
“run” the town. Most of them get en- 
trenched on the side of the status quo, 
but there are always an uncommitted 
few seeking new alignments. 


These “small intellectuals” are espe- 
cially important because they  tradi- 
tionally have served as go-between for 
the traditional conservative powers 
and the always near-revolutionary 
mass. They have come to understand 
the interests of both sides. They are 
in the best position to win the confi- 
dence of both. The direction they go 
greatly determines the politics of the 
village. They can lead the mass while 
holding at bay the upper classes. 

But they suffer from the same in- 
adequacies that characterize the vil- 
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lage: they lack initiative, vigor, are 
ineffectual organizers. Even when 
discontent, they have usually sided 
with the forces of status quo rather 
than with the revolutionaries; it is 
easier. 

Genazzano became “Little Moscow” 
mainly because the Italian Commun- 
ist Party from outside the village 
found a number of these “small intel- 
lectuals” who were potential leaders, 
trained them in organizing a local 
Communist movement, made them 
dedicated missionaries for “the cause.” 

Beginnings were made during the 
Fascist years, when, as anti-Fascists 
they made contact with the Communist 
underground. By the end of the war 
they had come to see Communism as 
the bearer of a new post-war order 
which would do away with Ja miseria. 
They were joined by a number of op- 
portunists who saw in the well- 
organized Communists a new force 
through which personal power and 
prestige could be achieved. 

Genazzano’s present mayor is con- 
sidered by some of the villagers just 
such an opportunist. An accountant 
and former Fascist, he cut his former 
ties with relatives in the Vatican to 
join the Party in 1951, was elected 
mayor in 1952. 

The present local secretary of the 
Party is a plumber who skipped 
around among various parties until 
the Communists recruited him. The 
secretary before him, an office worker 
and journalist, considered the most 
dynamic of the village’s post-war sec- 
retaries, joined the Party in 1948 as 
a youth of twenty out of sheer ideal- 
ism. A short time ago, he resigned 
out of disgust. 

His older brother was, at the end 
of the war, one of the main founders 
of the Party in the village. A young 
construction engineer, he was one of 
the most militant of the anti-Fascists. 
It is almost universally agreed that he 
joined Communism out of personal 
conviction to help the village. He 
is still a strong Communist, but he 
holds no office. 

As I viewed the village from the 
monastery, the question was obvious. 
Who from outside the village could 
commit potential local leaders inside 
the village to a program for practical 
reforms that would increase the dig- 
nity of the villagers within a frame- 
work of democratic values? If the 
small intellectuals play a key role in 
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defining the direction of change for 
the mass in the village, who other 
than the Communists is going to help 
define the direction of that change 
for the small intellectuals? 


Where are the “Democrats”? 


Genazzano’s post-war politics might 
have been very different had “demo- 
crats” instead of Communists found 
and committed these potential leaders. 
Instead of “Little Moscow,” Genaz- 
zano might have been a “little some- 
thing else.” Among the anti-Fascists 
were many who had at least vague 
feelings for democracy. There is rea- 
son to believe that democratic-type, 
practicable reforms could eliminate 
la miseria and win local confidence 
more effectively than mere promises 
of the Communists for the revolution 
to take place some day in the future. 

Which raises the question: Where 
are the “democrats”? 

The main opposition party in the 
village to the Communists is the Chris- 
tian Democrats. ‘They have come to 
incorporate most of the elements op- 
posed to change. It is true that the 
Christian Democrats, who have domi- 
nated the national government since the 
war, have attempted some useful re- 
forms in Italy. Massive sums have 
been allocated for a number of eco- 
nomic programs in the villages. An 
effort at land reform has been in 
process for more than ten years, with 
results still in question. But little has 
been done at the key point: the de- 
velopment of local leadership in each 
village. 

One result of this is that about 22 
percent of South Italy, where the poor- 
est villages are located, voted Com- 
munist in the last national election 
(1958). About 11 percent more voted 
Left Socialist. Although some of the 
Socialists in recent months have 
wanted to sever their close post-war 
alliance with Communism, their auton- 
omy as an independent party remains 
in doubt. Thus it is fair to say that 
one-third of South Italy votes for the 
radical Left. 

Occasionally, while I was living at 
the monastery, local non-Communists 
or “neutrals” would invite me down to 
a little restaurant or bar or to their 
homes to “defend democracy.” TI re- 
call one discussion shortly after arriv- 
ing in Genazzano. I had to attempt 
to refute an amazing number of false 
stereotypes and half-truths held by the 


villagers, both Communists and non- 
Communists. These stereotypes had 
to do with many facets of American 
life, democratic government, capital- 
ism, the world situation, Communism 
in Eastern Europe and China, etc. 
Afterward, the former Communist 
Party secretary, who had resigned 
from the Party, told me, “Since I left 
the Party, I’ve heard few people be- 
lieve enough in their point of view to 
defend it. Apparently it is possible 
for a person to have faith in some- 
thing besides Communism. Facts, not 
generalities, are what we need to show 
up the Communist lies. If you could 
speak to every person in this village 
for two hours as you spoke to me, 
you would be amazed at the good it 
might do!” 

Could it be that communication is 
one key to the problem of “being un- 
derstood,” not only in Genazzano, but 
in many of the villages throughout 
the poorly developed areas? 


Implementing a Democratic 
Alternative 


Each day I would descend from the 
monastery into the field to talk with 
the small farmers, 70 percent of whom 
lived off less than five acres of land, 
on which they usually grew grapes for 
wine. They told me their most ur- 
gent single problem. The wine was 
bought by middlemen who virtually 
monopolized the market, thereby cut- 
ting their already meager profit mar- 
gin. 

After hearing the same story from 
each farmer, Communist and non- 
Communist, I began to ask: “Why 
don’t you band together and set up a 
co-operative? You could buy a used 
pick-up truck or even use some of 
your mule carts and haul your wine to 
Rome. You could set up stalls in 
the marketplace and create several new 
jobs for yourselves.” We made careful 
calculations and figured that each 
farmer could increase his income 
about 25 per cent almost immediately. 

Why no co-operative? The answer 
was clear: a lack of leadership, of ini- 
tiative, of organizational ability. 

In the course of my weeks in the 
village I became quite close to three 
young men between twenty and thirty 
years of age who were “small intel- 
lectuals.” One was a newly trained 
lawyer, a Socialist, but definitely anti- 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN MATHEMATICS 


MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


ATHEMATICS HAS HELD an ex- 
M alted place in education, both in 
the sciences and humanities, for some 
2,000 years. But this should not lead 
one to assume that mathematics is 
static and unchanging. Remarkable 
developments have taken place in the 
twentieth century: our conception of 
the nature of mathematics has been 
significantly altered, the technical de- 
velopment of the subject has pro- 
gressed at a rapid and increasing pace, 
and the dependence upon mathe- 
matics for scientific progress has in- 
creased enormously. 

Today, a mathematician would char- 
acterize his subject as the study of 
general abstract systems, each consist- 
ing of undefined elements and opera- 
tions, along with certain unambigu- 
ously specified relations assumed to 
hold among the elements. He is in- 
terested not only in the intrinsic prop- 
erties of the individual systems, but 
also in comparisons and structural re- 
lationships of different systems. Al- 
though such mathematical systems and 
methods of studying their properties 
need not and often do not have any 
direct or immediate connection with 
the physical world, it is important to 
realize that such systems can and often 
do serve as models for part of reality, 
thus making possible a_ theoretical 
analysis of relations observed in the 
real world. This interplay between 
the abstract system and its concrete 
interpretation works both ways, often 
motivating the discovery of addition- 
al properties of the mathematical sys- 
tem itself. 

It seems appropriate, rather than 
listing a wide variety of examples 
typical of recent developments in the 


field, to outline four specific areas in 
which different members of our de- 
partment have shown considerable in- 
terest and have taken an active part. 


Mathematical Logic 


The first example, that of mathe- 
matical logic, is within the field of 
mathematics itself. The first exposi- 
tion of mathematical logic in the sense 
in which this term is now used ap- 
peared in Principia Mathematica 
(1910-1913) by Alfred Whitehead 
and Bertrand Russell. Judging from 
the worn condition of both sets of this 
three volume work in the College li- 
brary, it appears that in past years 
many Oberlin students have pondered 
over this monumental enterprise.’ 

Possibly this was due to their hav- 
ing heard of its radical thesis that all 
of mathematics is nothing but logic. 
To understand the nature of the de- 
fense of this thesis it is necessary to 
know that Principia Mathematica be- 
gins with some axioms (i.e., assump- 
tions expressed in symbolic form) 
which are intended to express basic 
laws of logic. It then systematically 
proceeds to derive other laws of logic, 
to introduce by definition such mathe- 
matical notions as number and geomet- 
ric space and, finally, to develop fun- 
damental theorems about these con- 
cepts. Russell’s contention that in a 
certain sense all of mathematics can 
be obtained from his logical axioms 
and concepts follows from the obser- 
vation that it is possible to formulate 
within his system all basic ideas of 
extant mathematics. Although _ this 
was convincing to some, others de- 
manded an actual proof. The key 


question on which research focused 
may be described as follows: If some 
intuitive theory (e.g., that of elemen- 
tary arithmetic or elementary geome- 
try) is formulated as an axiomatic 
theory, is this formal theory complete 
in the sense that proofs can be con- 
structed (by means of the axioms and 
assumed rules of inference) for all 
sentences which are true under the 
intended interpretation of the sym- 
bols present? In 1931 such investi- 
gations were brought to a grinding 
halt by the Austrian mathematician 
Kurt Godel (now at the Institute of 
Advanced Study in Princeton) who 
proved that the system of Principia 
Mathematica taken as a whole, was 
imcomplete. That is, he showed? how 
to construct a particular sentence 
about natural numbers which is easily 
recognized as being true under the 
intended interpretation of the symbol- 
ism, but which cannot be proved 
from the axioms by the rules of in- 
ference provided for the system. 

Even more devastating to the Rus- 
sell thesis, Gédel proved that any 
formal deductive system which can 
reasonably be considered a basis for 
the development of mathematics must 
have the same defect. 

The foregoing is a sketch of one of 
several disappointments suffered by 
logicians in the 1930's. Although 
these negative results forced investiga- 
tors to conclude that mathematical 
logic could not play the role they had 
hoped initially, this state of affairs did 
not spell the demise of the subject. To 
the contrary, logic is a growing branch 
of mathematics which is occupying 
the attention of a steadily increasing 
number of mathematicians. A hint 
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Members of the department of mathematics back row, left to 
right: Elbridge P. Vance, chairman, George H. Andrews, ’54, 


as to the sort of questions which are 
now considered within logic may be 
given by discussing the decision prob- 
lem for an axiomatic theory. Once 
again suppose that an intuitive theory 
is formalized as an axiomatic theory. 
By the decision problem for that 
theory is meant the question as to 
whether one can devise a mechanical 
procedure (ie. a recipe) to decide 
the provability or refutability of any 
given sentence of the theory. Now a 
prerequisite for deciding whether a 
sentence is provable (1¢e, 1s a 
theorem) is a precise definition of the 
notion of proof. Mathematical logic 
can be gainfully employed for this 
purpose. Indeed, by coding sentences 
and strings of sentences it is possible 
to phrase the decision problem for a 
theory as the question of whether a 
digital computer (idealized in the 
sense of having an unlimited capac- 
ity) can be programmed to carry out 
a particular computation in some 
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Samuel Goldberg. 


finite length of time. Although in- 
vestigations of this type appear to 
have only theoretical interest, they 
have been, as a matter of fact, of great 
value in the design of actual digital 
computers. 


Other Fields 


The second example relates to the 
use of mathematics in other fields. 
Recent developments in the social and 
behavioral sciences and the science of 
business management have created 
new demands for mathematical train- 
ing of students.* 


There is already a vast literature in 
which mathematical techniques are 
brought to bear on such topics as 
economic growth, optimal portfolio 
selection, psychological learning 
theory, response of sales to advertis- 
ing, inventory management, optimal 
allocation of resources, small group 


Front row, left to right: Edward T. Wong, 
Robert R. Stoll, Wade Ellis, John D. Baum. 


A. E. Princehorn 


behavior, and so on. Entirely new 
areas in mathematics, such as the 
theory of games, linear and dynamic 
programming, queueing theory, and 
statistical decision theory, have been 
developed and are in a state of active 
research. Mathematical Reviews, a 
monthly journal, has recently added 
special sections devoted to (1) eco- 
nomics, Operations research, games, 
and (2) biology and behavioral sci- 
ences. The 1962 volume includes re- 
views of about 350 current books and 
journal articles in these categories. 


Some recent books in these new 
areas may interest readers of this 
article: 


R. G. D. Allen, Mathematical Eco- 
nomics, Macmillan (London), 2nd ed.., 


Wee hee 


R. Duncan Luce (Ed.), Develop- 
ments im Mathematical Psychology, 
Free Press, 1960. . 

Paul F. 


Lazarsfeld (Ed.), Mathe- 
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matical Thinking in the Social Sci- 
ences, Free Press, 1954. 


A, Charnes and W. W. Cooper, 
Management Models and Industrial 
Applications of Linear Programming, 
2 vols. Wiley, 1961. 


J. G. Kemeny and J. L. Snell, 
Mathematical Models in the Soctal 
Sciences, Ginn, 1962. 


Here at Oberlin we have a special 
section of the second semester calculus 
course for students whose primary in- 
terest is in the social and behavioral 
sciences. A seminar on mathematical 
models in the social sciences was of- 
fered some years ago in which stu- 
dents and faculty from the economics, 
mathematics, psychology, and _ soci- 
ology departments participated. Op- 
portunities for Oberlin students to 
learn more of these new developments 
will no doubt increase as the impor- 
tance and value of mathematical mod- 
els and techniques continue to be ex- 
plored by the social scientist, the sci- 
entific business manager, and the 
mathematician. 


Curriculum Studies 


The third example concerns itself 
with curriculum studies. Historically 
many people throughout the world 
have tended to admire the “beautiful, 
compartmentalized, complete science” 
of mathematics. School and college 
curricula have reflected and indeed 
still do reflect this attitude. However, 
recent spectacular technological events 
have forced a reappraisal. Private 
persons, local school authorities, pro- 
fessional organizations, and agencies 
of government everywhere are explor- 
ing possibilities of reorganizing cur- 
ricula in mathematics. Notable among 
these are the School Mathematics 
Study Group based at Stanford Uni- 
versity and supported by the National 
Science Foundation, the University of 
Illinois Committee on School Mathe- 
matics, the International Committee 
on Mathematics Instruction based in 
Paris and supported by the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, and the Min- 
istries of Education of almost every 
country about which information 1s 
available. The International Congress 
of Mathematicians, meeting in Stock- 
holm during August 1962, devoted all 
of the time of one of its eight sections 
to the problem. 
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Procedures for changing subject 
matter content so as to include ap- 
propriate segments of recent additions 
to the “complete” science are being 
proposed and put into operation. 
Rigid compartmentalization is disap- 
pearing though not as rapidly as one 
might wish. More emphasis is being 
placed on understanding of basic prin- 
ciples to bring this aspect of the stu- 
dent’s development into line with his 
mastery of manipulative skills. New 
nations are participating in some Cases 
even more energetically than might 
have been anticipated. Even tradition 
and vested interest are beginning to 
yield to demands for appropriate cur- 
riculum reform. 


Programed Instruction 


The fourth example deals with one 
of the possible new approaches to 
teaching. The impact of teaching 
machine methods is beginning to be 
felt in the field of mathematics. As 
yet the number of schools using ma- 
chine methods of instruction is small 
and many of these uses are experi- 
mental. However, it is reasonable to 
expect that we shall see increasing use 
of machine methods for instruction in 
mathematics both at the secondary 
and the college level. Many programs 
are already available for teaching via 
machine. At the moment Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Press has programs 
beginning with seventh grade mathe- 
matics and culminating with a college 
course in calculus. Teaching Ma- 
terials Corporation, a division of 
Grolier, Inc. has programs at the sec- 
ondary school level, including several 
in the fields of modern mathematics 
along the lines of the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group materials. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. also has ma- 
terials both at the secondary and the 
college level. These are but three of 
a number of publishing companies in 
the business of producing machine 
programs in mathematics; there are 
others as well, and still further com- 
panies will shortly join their ranks. 

The School Mathematics Study 
Group is presently engaged in a study 
of programed instruction. The entire 
ninth grade algebra course was con- 
verted to programed form — in two 
versions — and is presently being 
tested on a large population of stu- 
dents. The outcome of these tests 
will determine the extent to which 


SMSG will pursue programed teach- 
ing. The Education Research Coun- 
cil of Greater Cleveland is also using 
some programed materials in the 
school systems in and around Cleve- 
land. One can thus see that there is 
considerable interest in producing and 
experimenting in the use of machine 
teaching materials. 

It is unlikely that machines will 
ever replace the more traditional 
methods of teaching. However, there 
is no doubt that present classroom 
methods can be supported by machine 
teaching methods. Many of the more 
routine topics could certainly be 
taught by machine, freeing the teacher 
for discussion of the less routine mat- 
ters, with consequent better use of 
instructional time. 


The Last Decade 


With this background, it is inter- 
esting to note what has taken place 
at Oberlin College in the last ten 
years. We have revised our course 
offerings to meet not only the needs 
of students who plan to continue in 
the field of mathematics but also to 
provide other students with knowl- 
edge of mathematical techniques im- 
portant in applications to their major 
fields. 

The introductory course now starts 
at a more advanced level and moves 
more rapidly, so that students after 
two semesters achieve a level of work 
which would have taken four semes- 
ters in 1952. The first two-year se- 
quence (16 credit hours) contains a 
substantial course in analytic geome- 
try and calculus, including some dis- 
cussion of functions of two variables 
and series, as well as differential equa- 
tions and linear algebra. Intermediate 
and advanced courses have been re- 
vised to build on the better prepara- 
tion of students and the higher level 
reached in the introductory courses, 
and to reflect the changing emphases 
in mathematics. Courses in analysis, 
both real and complex, and set theory 
have been added and algebra and 
topology courses have been complete- 
ly revised. More seminar work is 
available and the best students are en- 
couraged to participate in the Honors 
Program or to join a newly-organized 
summer undergraduate research pro- 
gram in which students from Antioch, 
Carleton, Kenyon, Knox, Oberlin and 
University of the South are joined by 
two faculty members for an intensive 
study and research opportunity. 
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As mathematics evolves, periodic 
attempts are made to list topics from 
its various branches which are deemed 
significant enough and central enough 
to be taught to everyone seriously in- 
terested in mastering its essential ele- 
ments and techniques. In this con- 
nection a group of eminent mathema- 
ticians made the following statement: 

“If we were to examine the current 
discussions of what these topics might 
be, we would find a good deal of evi- 
dence for believing that agreement 
might be reached on a list made some- 
what as follows: from Algebra — the 
topics of linear algebra, group theory 
(with an elaboration of some of its 
ramifications in the theory of rings 
and fields), and elementary number 
theory; from Geometry — the treat- 
ment of Euclidean, analytic (properly, 
algebraic), projective, and differen- 
tial geometry together with some kind 
of introduction to elementary topol- 
ogy; from Analysis — the calculus, an 
introduction to the theory of differen- 
tial equations, the elements of the 
theory of analytic functions of one 
complex variable, and an introduction 
to functional analysis; from the field 
of Computation — elements of the 
theory and practice of numerical 
analysis, the central role of approxi- 
mate numerical solutions of problems 
in linear algebra; from Logic — the 
elements of set theory including cardi- 
nal and ordinal numbers, the algebra 
of logic (Boolean algebra) and an 
introduction to symbolic (mathemati- 
cal) logic; from Probability theory 
and Statistics—the fundamental prin- 
ciples of inductive or statistical rea- 
soning, probability distributions and 
their relation to measure theory, the 
principal statistics and their applica- 
tions, and an introduction to the 
study of stochastic processes.” 

In comparing this listing with the 
course offerings at Oberlin, we find 
all but one or two of these topics in 
our present curriculum. 


Non-Teaching Activities 


It seems appropriate in any discus- 
sion of recent developments in mathe- 
matics to comment briefly on some 
of the work of various members of 
our Department. In addition to nu- 
merous articles of both a research and 
an expository nature in journals such 
as American Mathematical Monthly, 
Canadian Mathematical Bullet, Jour- 
nal of the London Mathematical So- 
ciety, The Mathematics Teacher, Pro- 
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ceedings of the American Mathematt- 
cal Society, School Science and Mathe- 
matics, and Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, nine books 
have been written since 1952 by 
members of the Department. Four 
additional books are now under con- 
tract, and will be published in the 
next year or two, and a fifth is well 
underway. Three of those published 
are at a beginning or intermediate 
level and at the same time are typical 
of the recent change of emphasis in 
mathematics: 


1. Probability: An Introduction, 
by Samuel Goldberg, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. 

2. Sets, Logic, and Axiomatic 
Theories, by Robert R. Stoll, 


W. H. Freeman and Company, 
1OGis 


3. Modern Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry, by Elbridge P. Vance, 
Addison - Wesley Publishing 
Company, 1962. 


All five members of the Depart- 
ment most recently on sabbatical leave 
from Oberlin received National Sci- 
ence Foundation Fellowships, and 
spent their time writing and doing 
research at California Institute of 
Technology, the University of Michi- 
gan, Princeton, and Stanford. The 
special fields of interest of the fel- 
iowship holders were algebra, mathe- 
matical logic, numerical analysis and 
high speed computing machines, prob- 
ability and statistics with applications 
in the social sciences, and topology. 


In addition to teaching, consulting, 
and editorial work in mathematics, 
most members of the Department 
have given considerable time to out- 
side professional activities, such as 
work for the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America’s Committee on the 
Undergraduate Program in Mathe- 
matics and on its Board of Governors, 
lecturing in schools and colleges un- 
der the Visiting Scientists Program of 
the Ohio Academy of Science and 
the Visiting Lecturer Program of the 
M. A. A., preparing experimental 
teaching materials for the School 
Mathematics Study Group, helping to 
construct and grade advanced place- 
ment examinations for the College En- 
trance Examination Board and the 
Educational Testing Service, and ad- 
vising the Ministries of Education in 
Greece and Peru on their curriculum 
in mathematics. 


With financial support from the 
National Science Foundation, the De- 
partment has conducted a Summer In- 
stitute in Mathematics for Secondary 
School Teachers during each of the 
past five summers. In this program 
over 350 teachers from more than 
forty states and several foreign coun- 
tries have participated. Present plans 
call for a continuation of such a pro- 
gram this coming summer. 


And how do Oberlin students react 
to the new mathematics and the 
changing curriculum? At the present 
time, in addition to the many students 
who choose to take mathematics as an 
elective, or as an auxiliary subject for 
other fields of specialization, we find 
a relatively large number of students 
majoring in the subject. The number 
of senior majors is currently about 
twenty. Some of these enter the teach- 
ing profession at the secondary school 
level, some choose industrial or gov- 
ernment positions, a few join actuarial 
departments of insurance companies, 
but the majority continue their train- 
ing in graduate school. At the pres- 
ent time we have Oberlin alumni do- 
ing graduate work in mathematics at 
California Institute of Technology, 
University of California (Berkeley), 
Chicago, Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Ohio State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Stanford, Wisconsin, 
and Yale. We expect many of these 
students to complete their studies and 
receive the Ph.D. degree. 


Mathematics is truly undergoing a 
revolutionary change in emphasis and 
outlook. It has simultaneously multi- 
plied its contacts with other fields of 
investigation, assuming in many a 
key role and in others at least an in- 
dispensable auxiliary position. We, at 
Oberlin, are pleased to participate in 
this exciting adventure. 


1An excellent expository account of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica is found in W. V. Quine 
(30), A System of Logistic, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1934. 


2A nontechnical account of Gédel’s paper 
appears in E. Nagel and J. Newman, Go- 
del’s Proof, New York Univ. Press, 1958. 


3See “Recommended Policies for the 
Mathematical Training of Social Scientists,” 
a report of the Committee on Mathematical 
Training of Social Scientists of the Social 
Science Research Council, SSRC Items, 
June, 1955; R. A. Gordon and J. E. How- 
ell, Higher Education for Business, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959, pp. 159-163. 


HOMECOMING 1962 


elie STUDENTS call it “The Big 
Week End,” that day in the fall 
when classes are dismissed, a name 
band is hired to play for a formal 
dance in Hales Gymnasium, the vari- 
ous dormitories are decorated in com- 
petition for a prize award, and both 
the football and soccer team swing 
into action. For alumni it is Home- 
coming, also a Big Week End. Rep- 
resentatives from 55 Alumni Clubs 
throughout the nation are invited back 
to the campus for special meetings, as 
are presidents of the various classes. 
The Alumni Board, governing body of 
the Alumni Association, also gathers 
at Oberlin for a semi-annual meeting. 

A special committee, headed by 
the director of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, sets up a full program of events 
and get-togethers with administrative 
officers, faculty, students, to which 


Robert Hubbard, ’32 


Dr. Gertrude Moulton, ’03, 
former head of women’s P.E. 
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everyone is welcome. It is a wonder- 
ful opportunity to see the new build- 
ings, get a first-hand knowledge of 
what the students are thinking about, 
learn about changes in college or- 
ganization, curriculum, feel once more 
the pulse of the institution. If you 
have never returned to the campus for 
Homecoming, you have missed a sig- 
nificant occasion. 

Homecoming 1962 came late this 
year, November 2-4 inclusive. By 
common consent it was one of the 
best Homecoming celebrations in 
years. Some 131 class and club presi- 
dents and members of the Alumni 
Board were on hand. They came 
from as far south as Bradenton, Florida 
(Ira D. Shaw, 98) and Carlsbad, New 
Mexico (Mrs. Anthony Silvester, '35), 
as far west as Morrison, Colorado (Ro- 
bert D. Hubbard, ’32) and Topeka, 
Kansas (Harry Colmery, 13), as far 
east as Glen Ridge, New Jersey (Al- 
bert S. Hogan, ’24) and Mount Her- 
mon, Massachusetts (Andy Polhemus, 
ar)’ 

William Mezger, 38, Workshop Co- 
ordinator, and Mark Staley, 30, of the 
Executive Committee, worked with Ed 
(Toby) Tobias, 52, director of the 
Alumni Association, to make arrange- 
ments for a continuous stream of meet- 
ings and activities. Highlights of the 
week end were the Buffet Dinner in 
Wilder Hall on Friday, followed by 
a panel discussion by student leaders 
on campus and a concert by the Ober- 
lin Orchestra, conducted by Professor 
Franz Bibo; the Homecoming Dinner 
at Dascomb on Saturday, at which 
President Robert K. Carr spoke on 


Edward Tobias, ’52, director of the Alumni Associ 


tion’s new quarters in Wilder Hall. 
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“The Future of the Independent Li- 
beral Arts College” and students en- 
tertained with a female barbershop 
quartet, selections from Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and a tenor soloist; a soccer 
game with Ohio State, which Oberlin 
won 5-0, and a football game with 
Susquehanna, which Oberlin lost 42-7; 
movies of The Mikado, taped by the 
Oberlin Gilbert and Sullivan Players; 
an alumni-faculty tea at Wilder Hall, 
attended by an overflow crowd of 
more than 350; a panel of administra- 
tive officers, including Robert Jack- 
son, director of admissions and aca- 
demic records, provost Thurston (Ted) 
Manning, development director Chuck 
Isackes, and association director Toby 
Tobias. 

On display over the weekend was 
the new Alumni Lounge in Wilder 
Hall, fulfilling a long-felt need — a 
lounge reserved for alumni use at any 
time. Located adjacent to the new 
offices of the Alumni Association, it 
is part of the remodeled building 
known formerly as the Men’s Build- 
ing, and now almost completely con- 
verted into a Student Union. 


Alumni Board Meeting 


At the Alumni Board Meeting, held 
Friday afternoon, the following results 


of the recent elections were an- 
nounced: 

For Alumni Trustee: James W. 
Wickenden, °28, Marion, Massachu- 


setts, re-elected for a 6-year term. 
For Alumni Board: Ella Parmenter, 

"15, Oberlin; Charles W. Jones, ’26, 

Berkeley, California; Mrs. Leroy Graf 


ation beside the sign in the Associa- 


Alumni and friends are urged to stop in any time. 


Harriet Reid Clapp, 53, vice-president of the Alumni Association, congratulates Rich Rothschild, ’65, 
representative from North Hall, on receiving the cup for first prize in the dormitory decoration. 


(Ruth Peal, ’37), Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; Phil Thomas, 50, Grinnell, Iowa; 
Mrs. Charles Drekmeier (Margot 
Loungway, 53), Palo Alto, California. 

New members of the nominating 
committee were announced by Alumni 
President Herbert Van Meter, ’37, as 
Roberts Rugh, °26, Mrs. William 
Hutchison, (Janet Brown, °38), Par- 
ker Lansdale, ’44, Mrs. G. Robert Mc- 
Kay (Virginia Long, 51) and Mrs. 
Charles B. Ketcham (Lucile Brown, 
13), chairman. New appointments 
to the Alumni Awards Committee 


were: Dr. Gertrude Moulton, ’03, Wal- 
ter Blodgett, ’32, and Russell Jelliffe, 
‘14. 

Among the motions passed by the 
Board were the following: 


@ A recommendation to the Trus- 
tees of the College that Oberlin 
now participate in the NDEA 
student loan program in the light 
of recent Congressional changes 
in the act. 


® A reaffirmation of its hope that 
every effort be made by the ad- 


ministration to maintain “those 
things” which have always been 
Oberlin’s: no automobiles and no 
liquor; standards of dress on the 
part of the students. 


A contribution of $50 toward 
the American Alumni Council to 
help pay off the mortgage on the 
national Headquarters Building. 


@ The establishment of an ad hoc 


committee on admissions to work 
with the Admissions Office of 
the College. 


Herbert Van Meter, '37, 
president of the Alumni Assn. 


Ginnie Long McKay, ’51, Peter Loveland, 


"S51, and Herk Visnapuu, °50, architect who de 
signed the changes converting Wilder Hall into the expanded Student Union. 
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HOMECOMING 1962 


. . . Everyone met at the Tea in Wilder 


The Jonathan Lesters (Katy Dykeman, °46) and 
Mrs. Ben Lewis at the Tea in Wilder Hall. 


John S. Hawley, ’28, and the President’s wife, Mrs. Carr. 


Former grid greats gather with Butler: Front row, left to right: Robert E. Dixon, °37, associate dean; Dwight 
“Moon” McMullen, °51: Peter Loveland, 51; and W. Dean Holdeman, ’38, dean of men. Back row, left to 
right: Joe Howell, 53; Robert J. Porter, 40; Richard E. McGinnis, ’47; Richard C. Bailey, "51; Lysle Butler, 
25, professor of physical education; Geoffrey T. Blodgett, ’53, assistant professor of history; Melville T. Ken- 
nedy, 38; and Keveny O’Connor, Jr., 51. Butler was football coach when all these alumni were playing. 
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Mrs. Mildred Wilson, Alumni Association secretary, at the Registration desk with ae 
tour guides, left to right, behind the desk: Bruce McClelland, ’63, Robert Adler, Janet Brown Hutchison, °38 
65, Douglas Johnson, ’63. Robert McClelland, Bruce’s brother with the cane. 


Estelle Warner Siddall, 41, presided at one of the tables serving coffee and Persian Tea. 


Betty McCue, chairman 
Women’s P.E. Department 
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HOMECOMING 1962 


. . . Class and Club Presidents were kept busy 


Here’s your change! Libby Rusling Parkhurst, 37, assistant direc- 
tor of house and dining halls, helps out by selling dinner tickets in 
the lobby of Wilder. Bruce McClelland, ’63, is the recipient. 


Mr. and Mrs. Karl Kaserman, '22, with Mrs. Carl Howe, center. 


Elizabeth Miller Dixon, ’41, and Miss Eileen Thornton, College 
librarian. Libby is a member of the Cleveland Women’s Orchestra. 


There was plenty of coffee on hand near the Registration Desk. 
Pictured, left to right are: Dr. Gertrude Moulton, ’03, Carol 
Morrison Campbell, ’44, Donald Chapman, College purchasing 
agent and Donald Campbell, 49. Mr. Chapman was responsible 
for all the new furnishings in the conversion of Wilder Hall. 
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Paull Ellis, °33, moderator for one of the club sessions with Alice Ward Benedict, 50 (left) and Barbara 
Booth Saint, ’42. Paul is president of the Oberlin Alumni Club of Buffalo, New York. 


aN 


Administrative Panel addresses Class and Club Presidents in the Robert Jackson, director of admissions and academic records, Thurs- 
Little Theatre. Left to right: Edward Tobias, 53, director of the ton Manning, provost, and Patricia Brady Soller, 45, moderator. 
Alumni Association, Chuck Isackes, ’38, director of development, The panel followed the Class and Club Presidents meetings. 


Judges of the dormitory decorations were: Frederick Artz, '16, emeritus professor of history, 
George Andrews, °52, assistant professor of mathematics, and Mrs. Chuck Isackes. 


Kenneth Schroder, '54 


HOMECOMING 1962 


. . . All ages were represented 


Robert Bushnell, °57 Chester Shaver, ’28 


All the way from Florida came Mr. and Mrs. Ira D. Shaw, ’98. 


Margaret Yocom Atwater, °55, and little daughter with Joan, 55, and Ann Steiner. 


Dot Summerbell Long, ’07 


Patricia Brady Soller, ’45 
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Rev. Thomas Hayes, 52 (back to wall), was moderator for one 
of the Club sessions. Among those in attendance are, left to 
right: Raymond McClelland, ’31, Mrs. William Gaw, Helen Coop- 
er Faunce, 30, Leatrice Barr Wright, °45. Center: James Rey- 
nolds, 50, Marjorie Hubbard Silvester, 35. Foreground: Edward 
Bosworth, 49, and James Fixx, 57. Below: Class presidents deep 


se 


in thought, front row, left to right: Helen Wright, 02, Edna 
Scheid, ’°12, James Ford, 34, Marian Steele, 09. Second row, left 
to right: Elizabeth Caldwell Anderson, ’44, Mary Stickell Milli- 
kan, 53, Leroy Peterson, 38. Back row, left to right: Erma Lyle, 
’20, Herbert Mayer, 15, Raymond Mosshart, ’17. The Class and 
Club Presidents meetings were held in classrooms in Hall Annex. 
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Following the Class of 1962 


By DorotHy M. SMITH, '29, Director 


and 


Mrs. ALICE GALVANI, 754 


Office of Placement and Counseling 


¢¢ 7 N LANDS AFAR SHINETH THY STAR” can well be sung 

of the class of 1962, for they have scattered to all 
corners of the world. The opportunities for work abroad 
through the Peace Corps, Shansi, Red Cross, missions, and 
other organizations have attracted 11 men and 15 women, 
while 6 men and 14 women are studying in European 
countries, and 2 women are making homes abroad. In 
all, some 49 are spending at least one or two years abroad 
— in 5 African countries, Philippines, Taiwan, India, 
Korea, France, Japan, Malaya, Venezuela, England, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, East Pakistan, as well as 
in Puerto Rico. (And 35 traveled in Europe during the 
summer. ) 

They are to be found in 32 states and the District of 
Columbia and could start a ‘62 alumni club in several grad- 
uate centers. The largest group is in New York State 
(93), most of them studying or working in New York 
City and its suburbs, but 69 are located in Ohio, 56 in 
Illinois, 41 in Massachusetts, 28 in Michigan, 26 in Cali- 
fornia, 19 in Pennsylvania and 14 in Wisconsin. 

Although over half of both the Arts and Sciences and 
Conservatory of Music groups are studying, there is a 
slight change from 1961. For the College the percentage 
in graduate study is larger and for the Conservatory smaller 
than in 1961. 


AGS Conservatory 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1961 _. 72% 42% 57% 75% 48% 56% 
1962 __ 73% 46% 60% 66% 41% 50% 


In addition to working with seniors on plans for gradu- 
ate study, the Office of Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing helps both seniors and graduates with plans for em- 
ployment. Most of the class of 1962 made some use of 
our services during the senior year. Although some of the 
165 (College and Conservatory) who reported employ- 
ment did not indicate the source of the job, 42% secured 
positions through suggestions from the Placement Office 
and major departments at Oberlin, 25% by personal appli- 
cation (letter or direct inquiry), 10% through friends and 
relatives, and 12% from other sources (civil service exams, 
church contacts, agencies, previous employment, advertise- 
ments, etc. ) 

Since salaries of most of those working abroad cover 
maintenance and a small amount for personal expenses 
(Peace Corps, etc.), they are not included in our salary 
survey. Salaries for teachers continued an upward trend, 
ranging from $2400 plus room and board in a private 
school to $5600 in a suburban public school (and higher 
for M.A.T. candidates), with the median close to $5000. 
Since most schools pay men and women teachers on the 
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same schedule, there was little variation in men’s and 
women’s salaries. In some other fields, however, there is 
still a decided difference in salaries for men and women. 
In business and industry salaries for men ranged from 
$4800-$7200 and for women from $2450 to $6600; in 
other fields (social work, government, library, science re- 
search, etc.) the range for men was $4500-$6345 and for 
women $3000-$5355. 

One other item of general interest is the number mar- 
ried by October 1 after graduation. Although the figure 
is almost identical with 1961 (85), the class of 1962 is 
so much larger than 1961 that the percentage married 
drops from 20% to 17%. Nineteen couples are class- 
mates, 26 others married Oberlinians from other classes, 
and 22 (4 men, 18 women) married non-Oberlinians. 
Twenty-two (8 men, 14 women) were married prior to 
graduation. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The occupational distribution of those graduating with 
A.B. degrees was: 


Men Women Totals 
Occupation No. %&% No. % No. % 
Study 147 72.8 89 45.9 236. 3907 
Employed 20 be Pikes 81 41.8 LIS e225 
Military 9 455 1 a 103 2.3 
No work sought _ 655.0 Gea liS 
(homemakers ) 
Unsettled 2 1.0 1* 36 Ie) a? 
No information 7 3.4 Kb Me shy: lg s 
Totals -..202. 100% 194 100% 396 100% 


Post-Collegiate Study 


Of the 236 who are studying, 96 are in professional 
study — elementary and secondary education 22, medicine 
19, law 15, social work 10, theology 6; business adminis- 
tration, therapy, library science, drama, 4 each; student 
personnel and industrial relations, 2 each; physical educa- 
tion, architecture, journalism, archaeology, 1 each. The 
134 in “academic” fields include 54 in sciences, 40 in 
social sciences, 20 in languages, and 20 in humanities. In 
addition, 5 girls are in secretarial study and 1 man is 
studying filmmaking. 

In spite of the fact that the class scattered to 81 insti- 
tutions, half of them are studying in just 11 schools. 
Among the 81 are 60 colleges and universities, 4 secre- 
tarial schools, and 4 special schools in the United States, 
and 13 universities abroad (England, Germany, France, 
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Belgium, Switzerland, Austria. The 11 institutions with 
the largest groups are Michigan 17, Chicago and Colum- 
bia, 15 each, Harvard 12, Wisconsin 11, California ( Berke- 
ley) and Oberlin, 9 each, Western Reserve 8, Duke, Johns 
Hopkins, and Yale, 7 each. In addition, Illinois, New 
York University, and Ohio State have 6 each, and North- 
western 5. 

Over half of those studying (55%) are financing their 
study with fellowships, scholarships, assistantships, or in- 
ternships, varying from part tuition to all expenses. How- 
ever, if the fields of law and medicine are eliminated (in 
which 4 awards to 34 people indicate the competition for 
scholarships), 63% of those studying in other professions 
and in general academic fields have received awards. In 
addition to fellowships and assistantships granted directly 
by the graduate schools, there are 12 Woodrow Wilsons, 
5 Fulbright, 7 National Science Foundation, 6 U. S. Public 
Health Service, and others such as the Danforth Founda- 
tion, Falk Foundation, French, German, and Swiss Gov- 
ernment Grants, Germanistic Society of America, Illinois 
Department of Mental Health, International Fellows, 
NDEA, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and Rhodes 
Scholarship. Thirty-six have assistantships involving duties 
in laboratories, research, teaching, etc., and 9 have intern- 
ships for Master of Arts in Teaching programs. 


Employment 


One hundred eighteen (37 men, 81 women) reported 
employment. The largest number (44) are teaching — 
22 in junior-senior high school, 12 elementary grades, 
5 college, 3 physical education, 2 music education. Seven- 
teen women and 9 men are in business — office and sec- 
retarial work; trainees in merchandising, sales, actuarial 
work; real estate management, programming, investment 
research, advertising, editorial work. 

The Peace Corps has attracted 9 men and 4 women to 
its ranks — they are now or soon will be teaching in 
Nigeria, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Malaya, Philippines, Vene- 
zuela, West Cameroons, and Nyasaland. Five others are 
working for the U. S. government in this country as social 
science analyst, technical writer, research analyst, and 
physicist. 

Six others have jobs as industrial chemists and research 
assistants; five women are library assistants; and three men 
are employed as optometrist, leader of a folk song troupe, 
and orchestra manager. 

For the first time in several years, one woman is in mili- 
tary service. Five men are in the Army, and 2 each in 
Navy and Air Force. Six women are full-time homemak- 
ers not seeking outside employment. 

We're still waiting for information on some 17 mem- 
bers of the class as this goes to print. Nine others re- 
ported plans still uncertain when they returned the data 
but we hope that by now they are employed. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 

The second group enrolled in the M.A.T. program dur- 
ing 1961-62 included 18 students. Fourteen are teaching 
in high schools, two are continuing further study, one is a 
high school librarian, and one a secretary. They are lo- 
cated from Massachusetts to Utah. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


As usual, most of the applied music majors have con- 
tinued in graduate study, while the music education majors 
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are almost all employed in teaching. The occupational 
distribution for the Conservatory graduates follows: 


Men Women Total 
Occupation No. % No. % No. % 
Study in music 25] 26) oA 
Study-non-music 2§ 65.8 34 41.0 5 \ ess) 
Employed — 
music occu- 
pations 10) 33) 43) 
non-music 2 \ p92 2§ 50.0 4{ 423 
occupations 


Homemaker—no 


work sought a 2 3.0 2 1.8 


No report 2 5.0 4 6.0 6 5.4 
Totals 41 100% 70 100% 111 100% 


Of the 51 studying music, 14 are studying piano, 12 
voice, 11 organ, 5 strings, 3 winds, musicology and music 
education 2 each, and music history and sacred music 1 
each. The 5 in “non-music” study are studying German, 
religious education, pre-medical sciences, and general lib- 
eral arts. Almost half of those studying (25) hold gradu- 
ate fellowships or assistantships including two German 
Government grants, 1 Fulbright Fellowship, and 1 Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship. They have scattered to 24 schools 
in the United States, 4 abroad, and two private teachers. 
Northwestern University has the largest group, 7, Ober- 
lin 6, Juilliard 4, Mozarteum in Salzburg, New England 
Conservatory, and Syracuse University, 3 each. 

Thirty are teaching music education in elementary and 
secondary schools, and 4 are teaching piano in music 
schools and privately. Five have joined symphony orches- 
tras; 2 men are piano technicians, 1 woman is demonstrat- 
ing pianos, and 1 man is assisting in the Salzburg program. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Of the 27 receiving B.D. degrees in 1962, 16 are pas- 
tors of churches, 14 of whom are located in Ohio and 2 
in Michigan. Of the remaining 11, 4 are in Christian 
Education, 1 is a chaplain at a State Hospital, 2 are en- 
gaged in Correction work for the Courts, 1 is employed 
by the YMCA, and 3 are enrolled for further study, 1 at 
Harvard Divinity School, 1 at the University of Denver 
School of Social Work, and 1 at the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology. These latter 11 continue the trend 
of remaining in Ohio for they are all remaining in the 
state except for 1 in Massachusetts and 1 in Colorado. 

Of the 14 other degrees awarded, 9 were Master of 
Sacred Theology, 4 were Master of Religious Education, 
and 1 a Master of Arts in the School of Theology. This 
group has scattered all over the world including Canada, 
Japan and the Philippines. 

The denominations represented in all groups are Metho- 
dist, 11; United Church of Christ, 9; United Church of 
Canada, 2; and 1 each in Presbyterian, Christian, Evangeli- 
cal United Brethren, Evangelical, Lutheran, and a Com- 
munity Church. 


The Directory of the Class of 1962, published as a supplement 
to the January Alumni Magazine, gives the details on the class — 
addresses, occupations, and personal news. The Directory will be 
sent to each member of the classes of 1961, 1962, and 1963. Others 
interested in reading it may secure a copy on request from the 
Alumni Association, Wilder Hall. 
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Stofan Studio 


Steven Sinding, ’65 


fe AN ENTIRE SEASON could be 
summed up in a word, frustration 
would be the one that best describes 
the 1962 fall sports season. Even the 
soccer team, the most successful of 
the three squads, with an 8-3 record, 
experienced bitter disappointment as 
they narrowly missed the Ohio Col- 
lege Soccer Association championship 
and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Mideast tournament title. 

Coach Bill Grice’s football squad 
met with even less success than the 
’61 team, as they managed only two 
last-minute victories against six set- 
backs. 

Led by co-captain Bill Keller, ’63, 
the cross country squad achieved a 
third place finish in the Ohio Confer- 
ence Meet following a sub-par 3-3 
season. 


Soccer 


Coach Fred Shults’ booters, fielding 
a deep, experienced team, rolled up 


W. David Moore, a sports editor for the 
Review, graduated from the Niles-McKin- 
ley High School in Niles, Ohio. A _ re- 
porter on the Review last year, Dave is a 
member of the Intramural Council for 
1962-63. After graduation he expects to 
follow a career in journalism. 


Steven Sinding, sports editor of the 
Review is also interested in a career in 
journalism. A graduate of Central High 
School in Pennington, New: Jersey, Steve 
was assistant sports editor of. the Review 
in 1961-62. He has been a reporter for 
the H7-O-Hz, newscaster for the radio sta- 
tion WOBC, and is active in intramural 
sports. 
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KRUSTRATION ON THE FIELD 


David Moore, ’65 


seven victories in their first eight 
games. 

After downing weak Hiram in the 
opener, the Crimson encountered pow- 
erful Ohio University, eventual Con- 
ference champion. Although — the 
Shultsmen outshot the Bobcats 37-11, 
and virtually dominated the game, they 
couldn’t get the ball into the nets and 
succumbed 2-1. 

Following this setback, the Crimson 
rebounded viciously as they ran over 
six straight opponents. Surprising 
Kenyon and threatening Denison fell 
by identical 2-1 scores, and hapless 
Wooster bowed 4-0. 

In the big game against five-time 
Conference champ Akron, the booters 
broke a 1-1 halftime deadlock with a 
three-goal blitz in the second half, to 
defeat the powerful Zips for the first 
time in five years. 

The victory over highly-rated Akron 
boosted the kickers to the top rung of 
the Ohio Conference soccer standings. 
They responded nobly in their next 
two games by bombing Ohio State 6-0 
before a large Homecoming crowd, 
and rolling past Earlham 5-2. 


These last three impressive victories, 
however, proved costly to the Yeomen. 
Their league-leading defense, which 
had restricted opponents to seven goals 
in eight games, suddenly found itself 
without the depth it had sported 
earlier in the season. Co-captain 
Charley Adams, ’63, an All-Midwest 
choice last season, and left fullback 
Bert Ahern, 63, were both incapaci- 


By W. DAvID Moorg, 65 


STEVEN W. SINDING, ’65 


tated with leg injuries, leaving Brian 
Morgan, ’64, ace center man in coach 
Shults’ three-fullback system, the only 
back on the starting line. 


Hobbled by these injuries, the boot- 
ers traveled to Ohio Wesleyan needing 
only a victory over the mediocre Bish- 
op squad to wrap up the loop title. 
At Wesleyan, disaster struck. A squad 
of fired-up Bishops held the high-scor- 
ing Yeomen to only one goal, while 
scoring two themselves. The already 
weak defensive corps were hampered 
even more as fullback Al Borut, ’65, 
halfback Chip Shannon, ’65, and goalie 
Todd Endo, 63, were forced to leave 
the game with injuries. 


Following this disappointing upset, 
the dejected booters found themselves 
relegated to third place in the final 
Conference standings, behind Ohio 
University and Denison. 


The season was not yet over for the 
Shultsmen. They had been invited 
tC participate in the first annual Mid- 
east Regional championship in Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, and by a special vote 
of the faculty a ruling against post- 
season competition was waived to al- 
low the squad to make the trip. 


In the first tournament game, 
against MacMurray (Illinois) College, 
the Crimson romped to a 5-0 victory 
as wing Zeke Kaungamno, ’64, later 
named most Valuable Player in the 
tournament, scored two goals. Mean- 
while, Denison edged Wheaton (lIIli- 
nois) College, 2-1 to set the stage for 
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Hi-O-Hi 


"Oar 


Ronald Hardin, 


an all-Ohio finale. And what a finale 
it was! 

The Crimson and Big Red battled 
evenly through four quarters and six 
overtimes of hard-nosed soccer. A 
goal was finally headed past Crimson 
goalie John Pritchard, ’65, to give 
Denison a 2-1 victory. 

Following the tournament, co-cap- 
tain Wade Ellis, 63, and Vince Solola, 
64, were named to the All-Ohio first 
team by the OCSA coaches. 

Over the eleven game slate, the 
Crimson scored 33 goals to their op- 
ponents’ 11. Leading the scoring 
parade was center forward George 
Soteropoulos, ’65, with six goals and 
five assists for 11 points. 


Football 


Unlike the 
team had nowhere to fall. 


booters, the football 
They never 
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Ezekiel Kaungammo, '64, of Tanganyika and Douglas Fuson, ’65, of 


Richmond, Ind., move in on an Ohio State booter. 


had a chance. A light line that aver- 
aged only 184 pounds per man and 
a few hard-luck injuries dropped the 
Yeomen to an eleventh place finish 
in the Ohio Athletic Conference. 


Also disappointing was senior co- 
captain Al Spiegelberg, ’63, who, after 
being selected All-Conference fullback 
for two consecutive campaigns, was 
overlooked this year. Quarterback Jim 
Wright, 64, who made All-Conference 
honorable mention, stood fourth in the 
loop in passing. He reached his peak 
performance during the Allegheny 
game October 6. With only eight 
minutes left in the contest and the 
Crimson trailing 21-3, Wright un- 
leashed three phenomenal aerial scor- 
ing drives that produced a last-second 
24-21 victory. An inspired Yeomen 
defense must be given equal credit. 
Co-captain and linebacker Joel Milli- 


Oberlin won 5-0. 


kan, ’65, led the fired-up defenders. 

The Allegheny game, one of the 
most exciting ever played at the Col- 
lege, came after a 7-6 setback the week 
before at the hands of the Hiram Ter- 
riers. 

Still fired up after the Allegheny 
victory, the local maulers took on a 
highly-touted Otterbein team. The 
Crimson kept the contest close through 
the first half, but depth proved too 
much of a factor, and the Yeomen 
fell 35-14. 

Traveling to Ohio Wesleyan, the 
gridmen played their most disgraceful 
game of the year. In a contest rated 
a toss-up, the Bishops emerged with a 
41-0 victory. 

Nevertheless, coach Bill Grice’s 
charges rebounded the following week 
and dumped favored Kenyon 24-22 in 
a sloppy but exciting game. A _ last 
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Doug Kirkpatrick, 65, Hi-O-Hi 


FRUSTRATION ON THE FIELD 


minute interception by Spiegelberg 
saved the day. 

The powerful Susquehanna Crusad- 
ers invaded Dill Field for Homecom- 
ing and proved themselves one of the 
top small-college teams in the East as 
they easily overcame the Crimson 
42-7. 

Humiliation followed humiliation 
when the Yeomen took on the Big 
Red of Denison. The single wing em- 
ployed by the Redmen was fast and 
surprisingly deceptive, and the now- 
meek maulers succumbed 30-0. 

The traditional season-end game 
with Wooster was the most exciting 
since Allegheny came to town, but this 
time the Yeomen emerged on _ the 
short end of a 22-13 score. Coach 
Grice termed the Wooster game “our 
best effort of the year.” 


Cross Country 


Injuries and a slow start hampered 
coach Bill Tidwell’s cross country 
team, which did not measure up to 
last year’s 7-1 squad. 

Bill Keller, 63, Conference champ 
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in 1961, was undefeated through the 
six dual meets, and John Wheeler, ’63, 
finishing second to Keller in several 
meets, was consistently in the top five. 

After an opening 27-30 loss to 
Hiram, the Crimson topped Baldwin- 
Wallace 27-33, then suffered consecu- 
tive losses to powerful Akron, 28-38. 
and Ohio Wesleyan, 24-35. They fin- 
ished the season with impressive wins 
over BW, 23-36, and Case Tech, 
20-40. 

In the post season All-Ohio Meet, 
the runners surprised everyone with 
an inspired performance that gained 
them the top spot in the College Di- 
vision. Keller won individual small- 
college honors with time of 20:43, 
the best in his career. 

In the Ohio Conference Meet, run 
over a wet and mud-slick course, the 
Crimson were edged out of third place 
by Ohio Wesleyan 107-108, while Ak- 
ron ran away with the title. Keller 
failed in his bid to retain individual 
honors, bowing to Bob Russell, Bald- 
win-Wallace freshman, whom he had 
twice defeated in earlier meets. John 
Wheeler, ’63, finished tenth. 


Susquehanna players con- 
verge on Alan Spiegelberg, 
65, co-captain and 
4-letterman, at the 
Homecoming game. 


Bill Keller, 63, Alma, Mich., co-captain 
of the Harriers, won individual small 
college honors in the All-Ohio Meet. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, ’15 


ACADEMY 


Mrs. Howard Gill (Anna Hilliard) of Bigfork, 
Mont., will be 102 years old on March 21. 


1909 


A series of evening seminars on international 
law, sponsored by the Multnomah (Ore.). Bar 
Association in Oct.-Jan., was conducted by Jus- 
tice James T. Brand, retired justice of the Ore- 
gon Supreme Court and one of the American 
jurists who presided at the Nuremberg war trials. 


1910 


Claude C. Pinney has retired from his position 
as music director of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church in Downers Grove, III. 


1911 


Hubert Herring, professor of Latin American 
civilization at Pomona College and Claremont 
Graduate School, Calif., addressed the Santa 
Ana Business and Professional Women’s Club 
on “The Chips are Down in Latin America,” 
at a fall meeting. 


Arnold Scheele, retired head of the art depart- 
ment at Michigan State University, now a 
resident of Laguna Beach, Calif., set off last 
February for a trip around the world. He trav- 
eled by planes, elephants, camels, donkeys, horses, 
ships, and houseboats and was most impressed 
by the longing for peace expressed by people 
everywhere. 


1914 


Mr. and Mrs. Harrry L. Ferris (Florence Kis- 
sel) moved to Winter Park, Fla., in October to 
retire. But Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, 
Ill., publishers for whom she has worked for 30 
years, asked her to do another book, so she is 
back at work, in Florida. She has done English 
textbooks for them. 

Charles G. Norman represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Robert A. L. Mort- 
veldt as president of Pacific Lutheran Univer- 
sity, Tacoma, Wash., on Nov. 8. Mr. Norman 
is general secretary, retired, of the Seattle YM- 
CA. 


1915 


Ella DeLoria is research associate in the In- 
stitute of Indian Studies at the State University 
of South Dakota and doing linguistics research 
in the Siouan languages on a National Science 
Foundation grant. The result is to be a dic- 
tionary with grammatical definitions of the Da- 
kota language. 

Phil Gott spoke at several colleges in October, 
including Brescia College in Owensboro, Ky., 
talking to classes and leading discussion groups 
and seminars with both faculty and students, 
chiefly on the Common Market. 

A first grandchild for Margaret McRoberts 
Love, Kenneth Love, son of Duncan, °51, was 
born on Nov. 10, 1962. 


1916 


Robert Vail, ’44, spent three weeks last sum- 
mer with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
G. Vail (Marie Rogers) in Albuquerque, N. M. 
During that time they visited the intertribal 
Indian ceremonial at Gallup, Chaco Canyon, 
the Aztec ruins, the Santa Fe National Forest, 
and the Jebez Indian Country. Bob is senior 
research engineer with North American Aviation 
in Pasadena, Calif. 


1918 


Dortha Bailey Doolittle’s name is included in 
the third edition of Who’s Who of American 


Women. 


1919 


Walter K. Bailey, board chairman of Warner 
and Swasey Co., Cleveland machine tool manu- 
facturer, was elected a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland in November, for a 
three-year term beginning Jan. 1, 1963. 

Lowell H. Gray, district manager of Alumi- 
num Co. of America, in Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
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retired after 40 years with the company. In 
his career with ALCOA he helped promote or 
was a part of the development of many of the 
common uses of aluminum today. 


Lawrence B. Lancashire has joined Pierre R. 
Smith & Co. investment securities, of Elyria, 
Ohio, as a registered representative. 


1920 

Mrs. Louis P. Fernbach (Ruth Engle) is a 
master grapho analyst. She has taught in Lake- 
wood and served on the board of education in 
Bay, Ohio. 


1921 


Gerald Kinnear plans to retire (U.S. Navy) 
in March and to begin some extensive travel, in- 
cluding Japan via Hawaii, and Hong Kong. 
Back to the San Francisco Bay area in late May, 
they plan a summer afloat aboard their 32- 
foot Chris Craft, “cruising the Delta country.” 


Elizabeth F. Randolph, t, is pastor of the 
Peoples Seventh Day Baptist Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1923 

Mrs. Irving R. Hobby (Thesbe Galanie) rep- 
resented Oberlin College at the inauguration of 
Adrian Rondileau as president of the State Col- 
lege at Bridgewater, Mass., on Nov. 2. Mrs. 
Hobby teaches ancient history at the high school 
at Whitman, Mass. 


Mr. Ross B. Wynne (Mary Kathryne Ram- 
say) continues in editorial work with the U.S. 
Army in Chicago. 


1925 


Dorothy Bell, president of Bradford Junior 
College in Haverhill, Mass., was named ‘‘Wom- 
an of the Year’? by the Professional Women’s 
Club of Haverhill in October. 


Hazel D. Rickard is a social \orker at the 
Luther Haven Home for the Agecil, operated by 
the Lutheran Church in Detroit, Mich. 


Bradford R. Stetson, with Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., was transferred in the fall to the general 
offices in Minneappolis. He is responsible for 
company printing and for the administration of 
the capital expenditures program. 


1926 


Mrs. Edgar Burrows (Hilda Humes), director 
of the Warren, Ohio, YWCA, formerly a high 
school teacher, spoke at a book-review luncheon 
of the First Presbyterian Church of St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio, in the fall. 


Joanne Harrar, ’57, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elwood Harrar (Marion Green), got her Ph.D. 
from the Rutgers Graduate School of Library 
Service and is now assistant to the director of 
Columbia University Library. She also teaches 
one evening class at Rutgers. Joanne’s sister 
Carolyn was graduated from Oberlin last June. 


Mrs. Harry Price (Elizabeth Rugh) is ‘“‘enjoy- 
ing a new daughter-in-law in Washington, D. C.; 
four granddaughters moving to Flagstaff, Ariz. ; 
studying the teaching of English as a second 
language; and admiring the tigerskin rug shot 
in Nepal’ by her husband. 

Emily Putnam is director of music at Cal- 
vary Church, Tarboro, N. C. 


The articles Norman Shaw wrote for the 
Cleveland Press following his trip to Israel as 
winner of the Spencer Irwin Memorial Award, 
have been reprinted as a booklet. Norman was 
the principal speaker in October at the first 
public meeting of the Cleveland Jewish National 
Fund Council. 

Howard P. Vincent is professor of English at 
Kent State University, Kent Ohio, this year. 
Last year he was a Fulbright lectmrer at the 
University of Liege, Belgium. He has been 
chairman of the language, literature, and phi- 
losophy departments at Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 


Mrs. Fritz Brechbuhler (Winifred Zinninger) 
gave a violin recital in Canton, Ohio, in October 


at the Canton Festival of Arts. She is principal 
of the second violin section of the Canton Sym- 
phony Orchestra and also teaches violin and 
piano privately, 


Thurman S. Cherry of the Washington, D. C., 
department of recreation taught in Port au 
Prince, Haiti, last summer. 


Alice Catherine Ferguson, chairman of the 
department of languages at Ashland College, 
Ashland, Ohio, appeared on the Faculty Seminar 
on the Homecoming program at Ashland. She 
spoke on “Germany, Yesterday and Today,” 
drawing on her summer of study and observa- 
tion in the Federal Republic of Germany. While 
there she attended a course of lectures, open 
only to those who were able to understand Ger- 


man, covering economic, political and cultural 
subjects. 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Kennedy (Miriam Pea- 
body, *31), with the Peace Corps in the Philip- 
pines, have been moved from the Siaton project 
to the College of Agriculture in Laguna, but 
return to their former base frequently to keep 
in touch with the program there. The United 
Church Women of Oberlin used the Kennedys 
in the Philippines as local focus at the annual 
observance of World Community Day, showing 
pictures and telling of their work. 


Charles Wesley ‘“‘Wes’’ Lawrence became book 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer on Nov. 1. 
He continues his “Breakfast Commentator” col- 
umn in that paper four days a week. 


Mrs. Edward Morse (Eleanor Scott) is ad- 
ministrative assistant to the principal of St. 
Mary’s School in Garden City, N. Y., and also 
teaches English. She is listed in Who’s Who of 
American Women. Eleanor has been a free- 
lance writer and has published sonnets and lyrics 
in poetry magazines and anthologies. 


1928 


Mrs. Raymond R. Brown (Edith Player) and 
her sister, President Willa B. Player, M.A., 
30, of Bennett College in Greensboro, N. C., 
had a six-week trip in the summer through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and England. 


Marshall B. Houck represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Elvis J. Stahr Jr. 
as president of Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Mr. Houck is a manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative in Indianapolis. 


Representative Charles A. Mosher was elected 
to his second term in Congress from Ohio’s 13th 
District. 


Mrs. George Bassett Roberts (‘‘Jerry’’ Mc- 
Cord) is president of the newly-formed Friends 
of French Opera. Its first season opened on 
Sunday, Nov. 11, in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. The second program is scheduled for 
Jan. 18. 


2, 


Mrs. Merle Brush (Florence Burt, k) is back 
teaching, fourth grade, in a new school. Her 
daughter, with husband and three little girls, 
returned to Beirut, Lebanon in the early fall 
where he is assistant administrator of American 
University Hospital and teaches at the Univer- 
sity. Son Dick and family live near the Brushes. 
He is associated with his father in business. 


Katherine Love is assistant coordinator of chil- 
dren’s services with the New York Public Li- 
brary and “‘extremely busy with not half enough 
time to do all the things I want to do.” 


Owen T. Jones, was home on annual leave in 
the fall. He has been on the staff of Ambassa- 
dor George Kennan, in Yugoslavia, since last 
January. 


Stuart L. Schoff, geologist with the U.S. 
Geologicial Survey, spent nearly four months 
last year on a trip to Brazil for the U.S. Ad- 
ministration for International Development. He 
was exploring the problems and possibilities for 
ground water investigative work in the drought- 
ridden northeast. 


1930 


Genevieve Hunt Austin writes, ‘‘My husband, 
Dr. Eugene Austin, president of Colby Junior 
College, in New London, N. H., died on June 
16, 1962, of acute leukemia. I have taken a 
position as resident counselor at Bennett Col- 
lege in Millbrook, N. Y.” 

Mrs. William Bohne (Mary Madden) was a 
division leader for the 1962 Community Chest 
campaign in Niles, Ohio. 

Mary Hartman Ham’s son Dick and his bride 
are in England where he will extern for three 
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months in pediatrics and neurology at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London. 


Mrs. David H. Thomas (Marjorie Estabrook) 
is a reference librarian in the main library of 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


1931 


Virginia Caroline Easton married Edward T. 
Cullen, a graduate of Durham, University, Dur- 
ham, England, on Aug. 4, 1961, in Winchester, 
Va. 

Mrs. Perey Johnson (Ruth Stevenson) since 
her husband’s death has taken refresher training 
at Smith College and has gone back into teach- 
ing ‘“‘after an interruption of 27 years of raising 
a family of four children.’”? She teaches English 
at a junior high school in Wilbraham, Mass. 


1932 


Henry W. Parsons, attorney in Moline, IIl., 
represented Oberlin College at the inauguration 
of Clarence Woodrow Sorensen as president of 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill., on Nov. 
17. His daughter Linda is a junior in the col- 
lege of arts and sciences at Oberlin. 


1933 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen T. Bonnell (Dorothy Ha- 
worth, 736) report that Dorothy has a novel for 
*teenagers under way. Her Year of Discovery 
was published by Messner last year. Allen is 
vice-president of Drexel Institute of Technology 
and also of WHYY-TV and FM, Philadelphia’s 
Educational Television Corporation. He spent 
last summer in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent visiting institutions of higher scientific and 
technological education, following the annual 
meeting in Manchester, Eng., of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


In the fall Sister Teresa Margaret, S.H.N. 
(Margaret Marquart) was transferred to the Mis- 
sions House of the Holy Nativity in Baltimore 
and assigned to work in the Chapel of Saint Mary 
the Virgin, a mission for colored people in the 
Episcopal Church. 


1934 


Nancy Crowe, ’61, daughter of Mrs. Byron 
L. Crowe (Helen Zimmerman) was married on 
Sept. 1 in Slossmoor, IIll., to Kenneth D. 
Coutts, 62. 


Mrs. Imogene Luse Hilyard, elementary music 
consultant for Bexley City Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio, conducted a workshop for music teachers, 
grades 1-3, during the Northeast Division Indi- 
ana State Teachers convention in Fort Wayne in 
October. 


Leonard Schuman, M.D., professor of epi- 
demiology at the University of Minnesota, is 
one of ten scientists named by the federal gov- 
ernment to study tobacco smoking’s effects on 
health. 


1935 


In the fall Richard A. Briggs was promoted 
by General Tire to manager of rubber research. 


1936 


Two articles by Robert F. Creegan, professor 
of philosophy, State University of New York 
College at Albany, appeared in School and So- 
ciety. They are “Automated Education: Must 
it be Dogmatic?” and ‘Subsidized Pluralism.” 


William C. Kidd became vice  president- 
regional director (Europe, Africa, and the Near 
East) of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. on Nov. 1. 
His address is Thorn House, Sixth Floor, Up- 
per St. Martin’s Lane, London WC 2, England. 


John D. Langston, M.D., because of his in- 
terest in tropical medicine, joined the staff of the 
S.S. Hope for two months while it was working 
in Peru. He is clinical associate professor of 
pathology at the University College of Medicine, 
Wayne State University. 


1938 


Mrs. John Banks (Marie Dawe) is a teacher 
in the tutorial center of Quincy High School, 
Quincy, Mass. 


William F, Craig was named a vice president 
of Young & Rubicam, Inc., advertising agency 
in October. He had been associate director of 
the TV-Radio department at the agency, which 
he joined in 1961. 


_ Malcolm Johns, of the Wayne State Univer- 
sity music faculty, Detroit, was appointed di- 
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Robert Dixon, 37, associate dean, talks with John R. Brown, ’33, member of the Alumni 
Board, recently appointed College trustee to succeed Frank Van Cleef, ’04, who became an 


honorary trustee on January 1, 1963. 


rector of a new choral group there, the Uni- 
versity Singers. At its first concert on Dec. 
3 the group gave Buxtehude’s Christmas Canta- 
ta its first American performance. 


The Very Rev. Robert F. McGregor resigned 
as dean of Trinity Cathedral in Newark, N. J., 
to become rector of Grace Church, Providence, 
R. I., at the beginning of the year. 


Anthony J. Urbanic was appointed technical 
coordinator of research and development by 
General Tire. He works with the director in 
coordinating the technical programs of the re- 
search center and assists with special asignments. 


1939 


Raymond W. Cummings was named group 
vice president of the Crouse Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturers of electrical equipment. 
He is responsible for the development and fi- 
nancial operations of the company and also 
serves as secretary. 


Harold H. Lentz, m, t, beginning his second 
decade as president of Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Ill., was the subject of a feature article in 
the Kenosha, Wis., News in the fall. The 
article told of the dramatic growth of the college 
in the decade 1951-61 and stated that the ‘“‘most 
noteworthy achievement”? was the building of 
the second campus in Kenosha. 


W. Preston Smith is a Christian Science prac- 
titioner in Chicago. 


1940 


Aaron Juvelier took part in the “Evening of 
Music”? presented in Warwick, N. Y., on Nov. 
11 for the benefit of a local hospital. He played 
the viola. He has played with the Casals Festi- 
val Orchestra and the Adolph Busch Ensemble. 


Charles S. Kent represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of H. Guy Moore as presi- 
dent of William Jewell College in Liberty, Mo., 
on Nov. 8. Kent is with the FAA in Kansas 
Citys 


1941 


Don A. Bundy is in the pastoral clinical train- 
ing program at the University of Virginia Hos- 
pital in Charlottesville, Va., a nationwide pro- 
gram preparing ministers and institutional chap- 
lains for more effective service. 

Music appreciation is a new course this year 
in the adult education program in Oregon City, 
Ore. It is taught by Mrs. Ralph Ely (Margue- 
rite Rockefeller) and includes the classics of all 
ages, modern jazz, and musical comedy. 


New residents of Delmar, N. Y., near Albany, 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hilliard (Margaret Heiby) 
would like to hear from friends in the area. 
Their address is 64 Wisconsin Ave., Delmar. 
Bob, area conservationist with the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service, has his office in Albany. 


Ann Jewett has been appointed director of phy- 
sical education for women at Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., and will join the fac- 
ulty as a full professor in February. She will 
be responsible for a program involving 172 
women in the division of physical education. 


Harold Messer, chief administrative person in 
a scientific computing group of 75 mathema- 
ticians at Johns Hopkins University, in the ap- 
plied physics laboratory, says one of their big- 
gest problems is to find enough good mathe- 


maticians. At home, Hal and Peg (Margaret 
Swett, ’42) ‘“‘keep busy trying to keep up with 
three adopted sons — Randy 8, Barry 7, and 
cEtacyes. a 


Robert Grisson Owen, organist and choir- 
master of Christ Episcopal Church, Bronxville, 
N. Y., played the dedicatory recital of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church’s newly-rebuilt organ 
on Sept. 30. He was tonal consultant during 
the rebuilding of the organ. 


Mrs. Roy W. Saarni (Clarene Suter) reports 
a move to San Diego where her husband is re- 
source-lands staff assistant to the supervisor of 
the Cleveland National Forest. They have a 
son in the U.S. Navy in Hawaii. Patricia, 16, 
is a senior at Point Loma High. Betty, 14, is 
in 9th grade and is a bassoonist with the San 
Diego Youth Symphony. Richard, 8, is a 
skin-diving enthusiast. 

Robert M. Wheaton, leader of Dow Chemical’s 
Ion Exchange Group at Midland, Mich., was one 
of six scientists invited by the Department of 
Agriculture for conferences from Oct. 4 to 
Oct. 7 at Washington, D. C., They discussed 
the decontamination of milk. 


1942 


David S. Leihninger, M.D., has been working 
with another doctor at University Hospitals in 
Cleveland on revival techniques for heart attack 
victims. 


William C. Loerke Jr., associate professor of 
the history of art at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., was the first lecturer this year in the 
annual Marshal Woods ‘series at Brown Uni- 
versity. His topic was ‘Ancient and Medieval 
Art.” Mr. Loerke won the 1961 Arthur Kings- 
ley Porter Prize for an article in the Art Bulle 
tin, Sept. 1961. 


Elizabeth J. Miller is teaching mathematics at 
the high school in Vermilion, Ohio. 
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GENAZZANO: LITTLE MOSCOW IN SOUTHERN ITALY 


Communist. Another worked with 
his father in the small family business. 
The third was the ex-Communist I 
have mentioned, former secretary of 
the local Party, now an office worker 
in Rome. where he commuted each 
day. 

The three had two characteristics in 
common: (1) They were thoroughly 
discontented with the old “system” of 
life in the village, but lacked initiative 
or know-how to do anything about it; 
(2) they were potentially capable 
leaders if only “someone” could com- 
mit and prepare them for leadership 
of a program of specific reforms. 

During our many discussions they 
became much interested in the idea of 
a co-operative. The businessman made 
cost calculations. The lawyer figured 
out legal complications. The ex- 
Communist foresaw the possible po- 
litical ramifications. Having precise 
knowledge on how every villager 
voted, he estimated that the co-opera- 
tive once organized and operating as 
reasonably planned could subtract suf- 
ficient votes from the Communists to 
win a majority for a “reform party” 
in the next local elections in 1964. 
He felt sure that many villagers would 
place their confidence in those indi- 
viduals who exercise leadership in 
developing such a co-operative. 

There was only one thing missing. 
Who would convert these potential 
leaders into actual leaders? Even 
though these three individuals had 
good intentions, could probably be 
trained to develop a self-sustaining co- 
operative, someone had to prepare 
them. This someone had to come 
from outside the village. 

As I began to pack my bags before 
taking final leave of “Little Moscow” 
two of them came up to the monastery. 


They asked me if I would remain with 
them in the village for six more 
months. They said that for the first 
time they had begun to see an excit- 
ing future for the village. Once the 
co-operative got going, they continued, 
it would give the people confidence 
to do other things to improve them- 
selves. Eventually, if an indepedent 
“reform party” were to throw out 
the Communists for the first time 
since the war, their example might be 
followed by other villages, might show 
the government that local reforms not 
only help the people but also are good 
politics. They said that now the im- 
portant thing was to get started, but 
that they simply did not know how 
to go about it. 


With a wife and two children await- 
ing me in Connecticut, I could not 
yield to their plea. Yet there, it 
seemed, was a specific way to help the 
villagers help themselves, and, at the 
same time, build a small core of 
“democrats” who could lead the way 
for a change that inevitably must take 
place. Once these leaders were in- 
spired to act and trained to do so, 
then they could do the same for others 
in the village. Once they began to 
understand and to practice values 
which we glibly call “democracy,” 
“liberty,” “justice,” they could show 
that such values, do, after all, have 
meaning, not only for Americans but 
for poor villagers. The co-operative 
could well be a training ground in 
“working democracy.” The possibili- 
ties appeared fruitful for “Little Mos- 
cow,” perhaps for many villages in 
South Italy. 


Just after leaving Genazzano and 
before my final departure from Rome, 
I summarized my findings in the vil- 


Earl C. Spaeth joined the Upjohn Co. in the 
fall and was assigned to patent law. Previously 
he was a law clerk for the U.S. Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. 

James S. and Eleanor Baines Worden report 
their son a freshman at Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore. James is with Peninsula Litho- 
graph Co., Menlo Park, Calif., vice president of 
administration and sales. 


1943 

New this year on the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic is Mrs. Betty Hansen (Betty Jane Beck- 
enbach), in the viola section. 

Mrs. John D. Ingram (Patricia Smith) gave 
an illustrated talk on ‘The History of Archi- 
tecture in Ohio” in Avon Lake, Ohio, in the 
fall. 

Julia McGrew, assistant professor of English 
at Vassar College, opened the Westchester Vas- 


sar Club’s annual fall seminar in October, speak- 
‘ P mn Tr aT 

ing on “Literature Through The Ages. The 
series of lectures is open to alumnae members, 


guests, and the public. 
Don Smith’s daughter Leslie, age 7, is playing 
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the role of Gretl in the Broadway company of 
The Sound of Music. 


1944 


John T. Middaugh, t, pastor of Brown Me- 
morial Church in Baltimore, was one of the 
guest preachers in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Olean, N. Y., during observance of the 140th 
anniversary of that church. He was its pastor 
in 1952-57. 


H. E. Platt, C.L.U., is chairman of the Kansas 
City Life Underwriter Training Council. 


1946 


Lasca Hospers Bogdanove is an instructor in 
pharmacology at the Chicago Medical School. 


Prof. and Mrs. Robert F. Reiff (Helen Hays- 
lette) spent 11 weeks last summer in Egypt, 
Greece, Turkey, Germany, and London. They 
visited some of the monuments on the upper 
Nile which will be inundated by the High Dam 
at Asswan, and other important Egyption monu- 
ments. In Cairo they were so fortunate as to 
be invited into the homes, clubs, and art gal- 
leries of a number of Egyptian painters. The 
rest of their summer was equally unusual and im- 


lage in a conversation with a high 
Middle Eastern diplomat. He said: 
“Change the words ‘South Italy’ to 
the name of my country and your 
observations would apply almost ex- 
actly.” Subsequently I spoke with 
informed observers from other de- 
veloping countries where most of the 
population still lives in the villages. 
Their reply was the same. 


Of course, different villages — 
whether in South Italy, the Middle 
East, Southeast Asia, or South America 
— have different needs. The most ur- 
gent need might not be a co-opera- 
tive, but a poultry project, a small 
literacy center, a road, or a credit 
union. Even more important than 
solving the immediate problem at 
hand is the process of setting the vil- 
age in motion. 

Like Genazzano, villages throughout 
the world have many needs, but all 
the villages start with one asset: hu- 
man resources. They have their po- 
tential leaders. Perhaps what the 
villages lack, even more than money, 
is the initial spark from outside to 
prepare these local leaders, help them 
take advantage of a better technology, 
give them faith that they can help 
themselves. 


One could argue that the challenge 
before the free world is to take a 
hand in finding, committing, and 
training two or three of these leaders 
in each village — “a man in every vil- 
lage” — with the dedication and 
know-how to lead their own people. 


This job of leadership recruitment 
and training is a challenge that need 
involve neither large expenditures nor 
military might. It could, however, be 
an antidote for many “Little Mos- 
cows.” 


portant. Back in Middlebury, Vt., Bob (for- 
merly on the Oberlin faculty) is acting chairman 
of the fine arts department at Middlebury Col- 
lege and Helen is a claims representative in the 
Burlington Social Security office. 


Claude L. Roe, t, in March accepted a call to 
Presbyterian Homes of the Synod of New Jersey. 
It operates two homes for the aged — one at 
Belvidere and one at Haddonfield. The cor- 
poration is now developing a multi-million dol- 
lar retirement community and a 90-bed nursing 
home at Hightstown, N. J., to be known as 
Meadow Lake Village. 


1947 


John F. Bennett, chairman of the English de- 
partment of Rockford College, Rockford, IIl., 
has become co-editor and co-publisher of the Be- 
loit Poetry Journal. 


Mrs. Milton C. Cummings Jr. (Nancy Boucot) 
is doing part-time research on problems related 
to uremia, at Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research. She is a clinical instructor at the 
renal clinic at Georgetown University. 

The October issue of Instrumentalist contained 
an article on ‘Technique that Counts” by Jaro- 


slav Holesovsky. He teaches strings in the Ket- 
tering, Ohio, city schools and is string consultant 
for the J. W. Pepper Music Company. 
Kenneth E. Jones, t, became principal of 
Jamaica Bible Institute, Kingston, Jamaica, on 
Oct. 29, for the purpose of adding college-level 
curriculum for the training of Church of God 
pastors in Jamaica, Cayman Islands, and Brit- 
ish Honduras. His latest book, Let’s Study the 
Bible was published in October by Warner Press. 


Frederick Strasburg has joined the staff of the 
First Congregational Church of Berkeley, Calif. 


1948 


Welby Courtney is senior scientist with Re- 
action Motors in Denville, N. J. 


Mrs. Sue Hungerford Hogarty is in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, this year as head teacher for the 
older four-year-olds at the Community Nursery 
School. She has taught pre-school children for 
three years at Presbyterian Settlement House 
in Chicago, and served as head teacher and 
acting director at the North Ave. Day Nursery 
in Chicago. 


Mrs. George S. Koch (Martha Redfield) has 
moved to Denver where her husband does re- 
search on mineral deposits for the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. 


Rey. Goldwyn S. Pollard, t, is the minister 
of Christian education at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Lake Forest, Ill. A son Ted is com- 
pleting his senior year at the Haverford School 
near Philadelphia. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Varley (Elizabeth Rog- 
ers) built a new home in Albuquerque and moved 
into it just before last Easter. 


1949 


Martha Flint is teaching at the University of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and continuing work on her 
doctorate at Columbia University. 

Alfred B. Heilbrun Jr. spent last summer at 
Counseling and Testing Service, Stanford Uni- 
versity. His principal interest in research is 
personality assessment. He is associate professor 
in the department of psychology at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. His wife, 
Marian Kirkpatrick has the role of housewife and 
mother to Kirk, 9, Lynn, 8, Kim, 7, and Leigh, 
3: 


The mayor of Canton, Ohio, appointed Benja- 
min Lavin to the City Planning Commission. He 
is serving also on the Stark County Regional 
Planning Commission. Lavin was named ‘‘Out- 
standing Young Man of 1961”’ in Canton. 


Last spring David S. Orem was appointed 
executive director of Washington Channel Wat- 
erfront, Inc. This is a citizen-sponsored cor- 
poration participating in the redevelopment of 
Washington’s waterfront along the Potomac. 


Bureaucracy and the Forests, a report, pre- 
pared by Charles A. Reich, states in part that 
the policy-making power over 200,000,000 acres 
of public lands is in the hands of ‘‘small profes- 
sional groups” that ‘‘make bitterly controversial 
decisions with little or no outside check:” 
Reich, a professor of law at Yale, says, ‘“‘This 
situation is at war with our concept of democ- 
racy.”’ The report recommended steps to re- 
store some control of public lands to the public. 


Armen Turadian is concertmaster of the San 
Bernardino Community Symphony Orchestra. 
now in its third season, and is also a member of 
the Redlands University-Community Symphony. 
This month he is to solo in the Bruch D Minor 
Concerto. 


Nevenka Vukazich and Milan Zirovich were 
married on Aug. 19 at St. Sophia Greek Ortho 
dox Church, Los Angeles. They are living in 
Pasadena, Calif., where the bride is teaching in 
junior high school and Milan is a teacher at 
Pasadena City College and doing graduate work 
at the University of Southern California. 


1950 


Richard W. Cochran, an administrative assist- 
ant with Children’s Services, in Cleveland, served 
as a section co-chairman for the Greater Cleve- 
land United Appeal’s Metropolitan Division in 
the 1962 campaign. 

The Ben Mercers (Elspeth Hudson, ’51) 
moved to Dallas, Texas, when Ben was trans- 
ferred there by International Harvester Co. 

Dr. and Mrs. Fred W. Wachtel (Miriam 
Rados) announce the birth of David Edward on 
Oct. 8. He joined Andrew, 3%4, and Michael 2. 
They live in New Jersey, and Fred practices in- 
ternal medicine and cardiology in Newark. 
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Frank W. Tear, *11 
Class President 


Carol Westerman is spending an extra year in 
Madrid, Spain. She is the American Program 
Director for the Fulbright Commission office 
there. Last summer her parents joined her for 
travel in Europe. 


1951 


Edith Carstensen Fox, who has been in mark- 
eting and public relations work with Florist 
Telegraph Delivery for four years, was named 
public relations director last summer. She is in 
charge of public relations activities for FTD 
and will continue editing the FTD News Letter. 

David R. Jacobs, M.D., is now in the private 
practice of internal medicine and endocrinology 
in New York City and a part-time research 
assistant in endocrinology at the Mount Sinai 
Hospital there. While he was in the army as 
chief of general medicine service at the hospital 
at Ft. Knox, he writes, ‘‘A little gold was 
presented to us in the form of Wendy Anne, 
now one year old, who joined her three-year-old 
sister, Terry Ellen.” 

Sylvan L. Joseph Jr., architect, has opened his 
own office in New York City and is concentrating 
on residential, industrial, and office design, 
with projects under way in New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Karp (Frances Reiche, 
*50) are in Urbana, Ill., where Howard is assist- 
ant professor of music at the University of Illi- 
nois. He has given a concert at the University 
and is playing with the Walden Quartet. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Duncan Love announce the 
birth of Kenneth on Nov. 10, 1962. 


John E. Mack is senior psychologist at the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston, 
Mass. 


David McKay, instructor in English at Wor- 
cester, Mass., Polytech., is also an active mu- 
sician. The 40-voice David McKay Chorale, a 
concert group organized in 1961, gives programs 
of both sacred and secular music and was fea- 
tured in October on a program at the Shrews- 


bury, Mass., Town Hall. 


Odette Pellaton Mallet is an English instructor 
at Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Calif. She 
would be pleased to hear of Oberlinians in the 
area. Her address is 1509 Tully Road. There 
is a street in the city called ‘“‘Oberlin Circle’’ 
but she hasn’t found Oberlin people yet. 

Virginia Mead teaches junior high yocal music 
and has four choruses and music appreciation 
classes in the Parma, Ohio, schools. 


Thomas Still, pianist, on the faculty of the 
music department of the University of Kentucky, 
made his Lexington debut in Memorial Hall in 
the first program in the season’s music series 
in October. 


152 


Richard R. Cuyler teaches courses in public 
speaking and oral interpretation at Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. He played 
Julian in the fall production of Toys in the Attic. 

Vital statistics from the A. Scott Rossi (Kay 
Miller) family include Scott Thomas, 5, kinder- 
gartner; Rick, 3, nursery school; and Kimie 
Kay, 1. Scott is chief engineer in the produc- 


tion division of H.R.B.-Singer Inc. Kay is 


a nursery school and piano teacher. 


Edmund M. Wise Jr. is a research fellow in 
biological chemistry at the Harvard Medical 
School. 


1953 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dole (Betty Green- 
smith) have moved to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where he is assistant manager of the local office 
of Ernst and Ernst, C.P.A. firm. Their chil- 
dren are Peggy 3%, and Howard 2. 


Wheaton College Music Dept. (Norton, Mass.) 
presented Evelyn Walker Fuller at its first con- 
cert of the season in October. Mrs. Fuller 
teaches piano privately and is the accompanist 
for the Wheaton College Glee Club. 


Vincent S. Hart Jr. is pastor of Trinity Meth- 
odist Church in Sequim, Wash. He preaches 
in two places each Sunday. Last fall he and 
his wife Kay attended the fourth national con- 
ference on family life in Chicago. Their chil- 
dren are Janet, 2, and Ann, 4. 


Scott Himstead became editor of the Bran- 
ford, Conn. Review early in October. 


Mrs. Howard A. Minners (Gretchen Paffen- 
barger) and her husband have bought a house 
in Texas, near the site of the NASA Manned 
Spacecraft Center. Her husband was the astro- 
nauts’ flight surgeon during the Carpenter and 
Schirra flights. 

Mrs. Brooks Tillotson (Natalie Rojansky) pre- 
sented a piano program at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn, N. Y., in September. 


1954 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanley A. Bruce (Josephine 
Stifler) announce the birth of Elizabeth Nelson 
3ruce on Oct. 3. Christopher is a little past one 
year old. 


Mr. and Mrs. George T. Butts, gr., (Laura 
Whiteside, 755) have moved to Columbus, Ohio. 
George is director of the products division of 
Franklin Glue Co. and Danny and Audrey are 
in nursery school. 


Mr. and Mrs. Danford M. Byrens Jr. are serv- 
ing as a “team” directing the music program at 
First Congregational Church, Battle Creek, 
Mich, 


Gretel Chapman is an instructor in the depart- 


ment of fine arts at Goucher College, Towson, 
Md. 


Robert M. Chapman is continuing research on 
a grant from the National Institutes of Health. 
In the summer he presented a paper at the In- 
ternational Congress of Electroencephalogical 
and Clinical Neurophysiology in Rome. He 
and Sue then made a vacation trip through 
Europe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Gregg (Mary Ellen 
Brown) are in India under the Methodist Mis- 
sion Board. Hank is a veterinarian. They ex- 
pect to be at Ingraham Institute in Ghaziabad, 
U. P., about 18 miles from New Delhi, for five 
years. 


Mrs. Sidney Herman (Maryel Gallagher) mov- 
ed to Bethlehem, Pa., in August. Her hus- 
band got his Ph.D. from the University of 
Rhode Island in June and is now teaching in 
the new Marine Science Center at Lehigh Uni- 
versity in Bethlehem. 


Mrs. David B. Macklin (Eleanor Dorsey) is 
an instructor in psychology in the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
Nixes 

Helen Steere, at Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa., 
is taking a year away from teaching history to 
live in that retreat community and ‘“‘attempt to 
fathom what religion has to say to people under 
the weight of social and political problems.” 


LOD 


Music by Leslie Adams was included in a 
concert at the Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, New York City, in October. 


Richard A. Fiske is director of the orchestra 
at Island Tree Junior High School, Levitttown, 
N. Y., and has secondary band and some gen- 
eral music. He plays second horn in the 
Queens Symphony and teaches horn privately. 
Richard got his Mus.M. in French horn at the 
Manhattan School of Music last May. 


Philip Shen left Chicago ‘‘on a night of bitter 
cold in January, flew to Hong Kong on a jet, 
and got married 24 hours after landing.’’ Sylvia, 
his wife, is the acting librarian at Chung Chi 
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College in Hong Kong where Philip teaches 
theology and philosophy. 

Capt. Norman W. Thoms completed the four- 
week airborme course at the Army Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., in the fall. He re- 
ceived instruction in parachuting and the tech- 
niques of air-dropping troops and cargo. 


Charles Titus, M.D., is currently in his second 
year of psychiatric residency at the University 
of Colorado Medical Center and has renewed 
acquaintance with Ed Dietiker, who was recently 
an intern in psychology there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul A. Warner Jr. (Alma Dar- 
darian) announce the birth of a son, Todd, last 
January. Mark is going on five. Paul is now 
graphic arts technical sales representative for 
Eastman Kodak Co., in western Ohio and nor- 
thern Kentucky. They live in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


James C. Watson in the fall joined the staff 
of the General Science and Administration de- 
partment of the University of Callifornia Law- 
rence Radiation Laboratory in Livermore, Calif. 


1956 


Timothy K. Brown and Shirley Prins of Hol- 
land, Mich., were married on Aug. 31. David 
Sutton, Donald Loveland, and Lt. Frank W. 
Parsons, °57, were in the wedding party. Timo- 
thy is a salesman with Procter and Gamble, in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


George D. McKinney t, reports the birth of 
his third son, Gregory Allen, on Oct. 8. Tony 
is four and Grant 2. In Sept. George began 
organizing a congregation in San Diego and at 
the end of a month there were about 25 mem- 
bers and the response from the community was 
favorable. It is called St. Stephen’s Church. 
George’s book, The Theology of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, published by Zondervan in June is 
soon to be published by Oliphant Publishers in 
London, England. 


Peter Michaelides, m, is teaching in the music 
department of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara. His wife, Phyllis Zoeller Mi- 
chaelides is doing musical therapy in a private 
school for emotionally disturbed children. 


Last summer John Mickel made a scientific 
collecting expedition in Mexico with the adven- 
ture of rugged living conditions in hard-to-reach 
Zapotec] Indian villages. He discovered some 
250 species of ferns. Mickel is assistant profes- 
sor of botany at Iowa State University, Ames. 
He believes he has some previously unidentified 
ferns in the collection he made. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harris C. Webster announce 
the birth of Deborah last summer. Harris 
teaches some high school juniors and_ seniors 
social studies and is working part time on his 
master’s. 


D7 


Vincent Brown, t, is associated with the staff 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and serves as field representative for the juvenile 
protection program of the American Baptist 
Convention. 


Michael Grossman, working for Ph.D. at 
Johns Hopkins in the department of political 
science, teaches part time at Morgan State Col- 
lege and at George Washington University’s 
school of general studies, both in Baltimore. He 
is housemaster in a dormitory. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Dickey Hamilton (Janice 
Noel, ’58) have two children. Dickey is an at- 
torney with the Justice Department in Washing- 
ios D.C, 


Joanne Harrar, who received her Ph.D. in 
June from the Rutgers Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, is assistant to the director of 
Columbia University Library and also is teach- 
ing one evening class at Rutgers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Kaplan (Rachel Bach 
Kaplan, ’58) each got the Ph.D. in psychology 
last summer from the University of Michigan. 
Steve is now assistant professor there in charge 
of the Honors Program. Rachel has a National 
Science Foundation postdoctoral fellowship to 
do research and is teaching a small group of 
Honors students. 

Mary Lee Kim, on a year’s leave from Seoul 
National University’s College of Music, is in 
Cambridge, Mass., with her husband Kim Yong- 
koo. She is taking courses at Harvard where 
Yongkoo is studying on a Nieman Fellowship. 
He was editor of the Korea Times and more re- 
cently the director of the Korean Press Council 
Mary Lee hopes Oberlin friends will visit them 
at 32 Irving St., Suite 23, Cambridge. 


JANUARY 1963 


Ralph S. Leonard, t, was called to be pastor 
of the North Austin Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
where he had been assistant pastor for nearly 
five years. 

David S. Nelson was graduated from Colum- 
bia Law School in June and admitted to the 
Bar of the State of New York in September, 
1960, served six months active reserve duty, and 
entered the office of the legal department of the 
Corps of Engineers in the Washington, D. C. 
office. On Jan. 27, ’62, he and the former Con- 
stance Moore were married. 


Edmund Ostrander teaches music in the high 
school in Southhampton, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Salvatore Princiotti (Carol 
Mobley) announce the birth of Angela Maria 
on Sept. 23. She has a 5-year-old brother An- 
thony and a 3-year-old sister Anna Maria. Carol 
would love to see or correspond with Oberlin 
friends. Her address is 1 Bonwit Road, River- 
side, Conn. 


Gilbert K. St. Clair was promoted to captain 
on Oct. 1 and was stationed at Kirtland AFB, 
New Mexico, as chief of personnel services. 


Mary Sue Honaker and John Aldrich Steph- 
enson, M.D., were married in Gaylord, Mich., 
on Sept. 1. John received his M.D. from West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
is a resident in pediatrics at North Carolina Me- 
morial Hospital in Chapel Hill. Mary Sue is 
a graduate student in comparative literature at 
the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Van Cleef (Marjorie 
Noll) announce the birth of Elizabeth Johanna 
on Octr 2: 


Susan Somogyi and Zoltan Voross were mar- 
ried on Jan. 27, 1962. Zoltan is an electronics 
engineer with Hallicrafters Co. Susan is a case- 
worker at Chapin Hall for Children, Chicago. 


David and Dorothy Spelman Whitenack had 
their first child, Kathryn Marie, on Jan. 8, 
1962, in the middle of their internships at Kaiser 
Foundation Hospital in San Francisco. They 
finished the internships in June and Dave went 
into the Army. They are in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, and Dorothy expected to work in the 
OB-GYN department of the Army hospital there. 


1958 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Ashford (Linda Prouty) 
announce the birth of their second son, Kenneth, 
on Sept. 27. Douglas was one year old that 
month. 


Carol Anne Browning received her M.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin in June and 
is now in a year’s rotating internship in the 
Alameda County Hospital, Oakland, Calif. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alan §S. Carroll (Pauline ‘‘Polly”’ 
Dyck, ’59) announce the birth of Mark Alan 
on April 11. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cheshire (Nancy Hub- 
bard Cheshire) announce the birth of Jeffrey 
Deane on Aug. 31. Nancy has stopped teaching 
to care for Jeff. 


Curt Coutts’ days include courses toward 
Ph.D. at the University of Maryland, teaching 
physical education in a Baltimore junior high 
school, coaching a JV soccer team for one of the 
city high schools, and conducting a local tele- 
vision program on soccer. Jane Gray Coutts, 


Herbert Mayer, HTS 
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’57, does substitute teaching at an elementary 
school and David is learning French and the 3 
R’s at a private kindergarten. 

Marion Schmitt Ellis’ husband, David Ellis, 
received a Ph.D. degree in June from M.I.T. 
and is now assistant professor in analytical 


chemistry at the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 


Mrs. Richard Feagler (Grace McDonald) was 
violin soloist at the Christmas concert of the 
National Federation of Musicians. She and her 
husband, Lt. Richard Feagler, live in Albu- 
querque, N. M. She is in the first violin sec- 
tion of the Albuquerque Symphony Orchestra. 


Nina Filardi is a social worker in the psychia- 
tric clinic of Children’s Hospital in Boston. 


1958 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephan Gabalac (Nancy 
Wright, 60) announce the birth of Marko Peter 
on April 25. Stephan is assistant city law di- 
rector, Akron, Ohio. They would like to hear 
from Oberlin friends at their home at 425 Grace 
Ave., Akron. 


Mrs. Roger Goldstein (Mary Jane Ells) is 
teaching an elementary grade this year in the 
White Plains, New York, Public Schools. 


In October Charles Greene accepted the assist- 
ant pastorate at St. David’s Lutheran Church 
in Massapequa Park, N. Y. He will work with 
the 300 teenagers who are among the 1250 com- 
muning members. He welcomes friends at 187 
Clark Blvd., Massapequa. 


Caroline Arnold and C. Robert Henning Jr. 
were married on Sept. 1. Caroline teaches 
freshman music theory at Ohio State University 
and plays in the Columbus Symphony. Bob is 
studying art history and archeology and is pian- 
ist at a Unitarian Church. 


Roy F. Kehl is minister of music at the Ken- 
more Methodist Church near Buffalo. He has 
been at Syracuse University studying organ with 
Arthur Poister, formerly a member of the 
Oberlin faculty. 


In addition to doing orchestrations for the 
Bell Telephone Hour TV program, Robert Kreis 
is working at the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York in the choral department under Kurt Ad- 
ler. He has also given a course in ‘‘Enjoyment 
of Music’’ at the Fieldston School Arts Center. 
The course is for the casual as well as the seri- 
ous music listener. 


John Lucas was transferred from the Home- 
stead AFB in Florida to Thule AB in Green- 
land. In addition to his routine military duties 
he assists the Danish schoolmaster at Dundas 
Village with the teaching of English grammar 
and American literature. 


The Kenneth Millers (Andree Barthelemy) 
are back in the academic atmosphere. Ken is 
working on his Ph.D. in sociology-anthropology 
at Duke University. Andree is a secretary in 
Duke’s office of institutional studies. Oberlin 


friends are welcome at 887 Louise Circle, Dur- 
hamyaeNe G: 


Sandra Norcross is assistant head resident in 
a dormitory for 462 at Boston University. Her 
major responsibilities are counseling and co- 
ordinating student activities. 


Paul Roby became the new concertmaster of 
the Shreveport, La., Symphony in the fall. He 
and his wife, Jeanine LaGron Roby, are both 
teaching at Centenary College, a Methodist 
school in Shreveport. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul O. Steg (Barbara Steg, 
m) have a daughter, Lise, born on July 4. Paul 
is head of the department of music at Northern 
Illinois University in DeKalb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wurtz (Sally Smith 
Wurtz, °59) have a son, William Robert, born 
in 1961. Robert received his Ph.D. in physi- 
ological psychology from the University of 
Michigan in June and is now a postdoctoral fel- 
low in neurophysiology at Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School, St. Louis. He is re- 
search associate for the monthly bulletin, Nuclear 
Information, published by the St. Louis Citizens’ 
Committee for Nuclear Information. Sally got 
an M.A. in psychology in 1962. 


1959 


Joani Blank is doing graduate work “in and 
around” Asian studies at the University of 
Hawaii. 

Mary Andrews McGinnis and John Hayden 
Boyers were married at her home in Natick, 


Mass., on Oct. 13. John is in the management 
training program of F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Katherine Branfield, instructor in music at 
the University of Texas, in Austin, was guest 
soloist in a program for the Women’s Symphony 
League of Austin on Nov. 5 at the Governor’s 
Mansion. On Oct. 31 Kathie gave a solo re- 
cital on KLRN-Educational TV in Austin and 
San Antonio. On Sept. 16 she and Marilyn 
Linhart, ’63, gave a joint harp recital at Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 


Elton A. Burky was sworn in as an attorney 
in October by the Chief Justice of the Ohio 
Supreme Court. He represents the fourth gen- 
eration of the Burky family to be admitted to 
the Ohio Bar and to practice in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Elton plans to enter law practice there 
after he earns his master’s degree in business. 


Albert T. Carlisle, is instructor in social 
studies at Lake Erie College in Painesville, 
Ohio. 

James Ellingboe is a teaching fellow in bio- 
logical chemistry at the Harvard Medical School. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glen Gerhard (Gwen Gravlin) 
have moved from Columbus, Ohio, to Syracuse, 
N. Y., where Glen is now doing research in 
the G.E. Electronics Labs. They welcome 
friends at 101 Reese Ave., North Syracuse 12. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Griffey announce the birth 
of a daughter, LeAnn, on Aug. 24. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Hedrick (Elizabeth Quar- 
rier, °61) announce the birth of Anne Wood- 
bridge on July 17. Peter is an instructor in the 
music department of Michigan State University 
and both he and Elizabeth play in the Lans- 
ing Symphony this season. 


Robert McG. Kennedy is in his senior year 
at the University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine. 

Mrs. Robert G. Kokat (Janis Russell) is 
teaching privately and is part-time instructor in 
piano at Pennsylvania State University. Bob 
is assistant professor in the College of Business 
Administration. They welcome Oberlin friends 
at 2054 N. Oak Lane, State College, Pa. 


Suzan L. Brown and Peter Meves were mar- 
ried on Aug. 18. Peter is an eye doctor from 
Hamburg, Germany, where they are living. 


Lewis Rosewater was elected last spring to the 
board of directors of the Albany, N. Y., Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and appointed to the 
executive committee. He attended the Junior 
Chamber national convention in Las Vegas and 
urges Jaycee membership on male graduates 
under 35. He’d like to hear from other Jaycees. 
His address is 325 State St., Albany 10. 


John Schaefer began working at Tracerlab in 
Richmond, Calif., last July, primarily with elec- 
tronic systems, with a bit of nuclear physics, 
chemistry, and mechanical engineering. 


Paul D. Simpson interrupted his course at 
the Harvard Divinity School to serve for a year 
as a student minister in Everglades National 
Park, Fla., under the program of the National 
Council of Churches for a Christian ministry in 
the parks. Then he attended Fuller Theological 
Seminary in Pasadena, Calif. He’s now back 
at Harvard and plans to get a master’s in psy- 
chology, perhaps counselling. 


After graduation from the Stanford Law 
School in June, Harry R. Stang was assigned 
to the Los Angeles Regional Office of the N.L.- 
R.B. as a field attorney. The welcome mat is 
always out to Oberlin people at 555 Levering 
Ave., Los Angeles 24 (Westwood), Calif. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mark Takahashi (Barbara Love- 
land) announce the birth of a daughter, Leslie, on 
ct 623. 


William Hugh Tucker received the B.D. de- 
gree from Colgate Rochester Divinity School last 
spring and was ordained at Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, Rochester, in June. He is now Prot- 
estant chaplain for the Council of Churches at the 
New York State University College at Buffalo. 


Mrs. R. V. Utterbach (Sylvia Walsh) is di- 
rector of religiou education at the First Congre- 
gational Church in Reading, Mass., a suburb 
of Boston. Her husband is at Boston University, 
teaching and continuing his studies in English 
literature. 


1960 


Joyce Adams received an M.A. in German 
literature in August from the University of 
Chicago and now has a fellowship for study 
towards a Ph.D. in the same field there. After 
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Sue Curtis Seaman, ’56 


leaving Oberlin in 1958 she attended the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg in Germany for three years. 


Robert J. Ailes, a third-year medical student 
at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has accepted an appointment as Ensign, 1915, 
USNR. ‘1915’? means he is an officer of the 
Naval Reserve under instruction in an accredited 
medical school. 


Mrs. Alan Barkin (Corinne Isaac) received her 
master’s degree in piano from the Manhattan 
School of Music in October. She played a de- 
but recital at Carnegie Recital Hall on Dec. 
23. Alan, ’58, is in his fourth year of medical 
school at the Downstate Medical Center, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith R. Brittingham III (Mar- 
jorie Wood Brittingham) announce the birth of 
Smith Rufus Brittingham IV on Aug. 11. In 
June, Smith left American Insurance in Newark 
and became a sales correspondent for Oakite 
Products, industrial cleaning agents. They live 
in Bellville, N. J., and he commutes to New 
York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger S. Chapman (Eleanor 
Weber) announce the birth of their first child, 
Eleanor Vera, on Aug. 16. 


Paula Kelch and Thomas C. Elliott were mar- 
ried on Sept. 2. He is principal bassoonist with 
the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra and the 
CBC Radio-TV Orchestra. Paula received her 
Mus.M. in June from the New England Con- 
servatory and teaches flute in the Winnipeg area. 
She was flutist in the student orchestra at 
Tanglewood last summer. 


Polly Shaw Feitzinger received her M.A. 
from Columbia University (Teachers College) 
and now teaches piano and theory in a music 
school in West Orange, N. J., while continuing 
piano study with Adele Marcus in New York. 
Eduard Feitzinger is an electrical design en- 
gineer from Salzburg, Austria. Oberlin friends 
are welcome at 31 Essex Court, Maywood, N. J. 


Mrs. Floyd George (Carolyn Brouse George), 
t, became the director of religious education 
in September at the Hampton Park Christian 
Church in Toledo, Ohio. 


Thomas Harper is a 2nd-year student at Ev- 
angelical Theological Seminary in Naperville, 
and serving as youth director of Faith E.U.B. 
Church in Downers Grove, both Illinois. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lebovic (Bette Laurel 
Joseph) announce the birth of Mitchell Edward 
GneOcts2) 


James Lenno enlisted in the Army in August 
and will be in the 2nd U.S. Army Band of Ft. 
George Meade, Md., playing oboe. 


Donald W. Patterson, editor of Contemporary 
Photographer, opened the season at the Little 
Art Gallery in Oberlin in the fall with a one- 
man exhibition of his own work. The Little 
Gallery is on the second floor of the Co-op 
Bookstore, formerly Comings. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Phillips (Margaret Hiller) 
have moved to New Jersey where David is a 
member of the research staff of Bell Electronics. 
He recently was graduated summa cum laude 
from the Capital Radio Engineering Institute in 
Washington, D. C. Before the move Margaret 
was assistant editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, doing research and 
editorial work on architecural designs, especially 
for school construction. 


Jane Pierce is in her third year at Drew Uni- 
versity School of Theology, working for a B.D. 
degree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Schneider Jr. (Barbara 
Townsend) are in W. Somerville, Mass. Bob 
is a graduate teaching assistant at Tufts Uni- 
versity. 

David J. Tuckman, a third-year student at 
Hahnemann Medical College, received the an- 
nual Hoffman-LaRoche Award in Sept. A gold 
watch accompanied the award made for ‘‘having 
attained the highest scholastic average in his 
freshman and sophomore terms.” 


Mrs. Kazem Yekta (Elaine Lo Cricchio) is a 
secretary with the National Geographic Society 
in Washington, D. C. Her husband is a stu- 
dent. 


Mrs. C. Gene Young (Elizabeth Esterquest) 
of Cornwall, N. Y., is the assistant teacher at a 
nursery school opened in the fall by the Canter- 
bury Presbyterian Church, Central Valley, N. Y. 


1961 


Sumner Clarren was graduated from Officer 
Training School at Lackland AFB and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the U.S. 
Air Force. He was reassigned to Sweetwater 
Air Force Station, Texas, as a communications 
and electronics officer, following a 19-week con- 
densed course in advanced electronics. He and 
Jean welcome other Oberlin people in the area 
at 245 W. Beach Blvd., Long Beach, Miss. 


Nancy Crowe and Kenneth Coutts, 62, were 
married in the Slossmoor, IIll., Community 
Church on Sept. 1. Betsy Samuelson was maid 
of honor and Curt Coutts, 758, was his brother’s 
best man. Nancy is teaching second grade in 
the Waverly Schools, Lansing, Mich., while Ken 
does graduate work at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Norma Hoffman and Leeonard E. Davis were 
married on June 23. She is finishing require- 
ments for M.S. in linguistics at Georgetown 
University and he is in his first year of duty as 
a dentist in the Naval Reserve at the Naval 
Annex in Washington, D. C. 


Dan and Peg Hilberman (Peg McCaskill) 
both worked for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
last summer. Now Dan is at Case Tech and 
Peg is working full time, but expects to finish 
her master’s in psychology at night or next 
summer. They offer bed and breakfast to Ober- 
lin friends and “letters are most welcome” at 
Apt. 14, 2094 Cornell Rd., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Theodore Jahn is at Ohio State University 
working on a master’s in woodwind pedagogy and 
has an assistantship, teaching clarinet. He plays 
bass clarinet in the Columbus Symphony. 


Mr. and Mrs. James K. Joslin (Dorothy 
Searle) are graduate assistants in the department 
of zoology at Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Steve Koehl and Dorothy Guy, a mathema- 
tician at Ohio State University, were married 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

Arthur Lester, is vice president of his medical 
school class at the University of Chicago. He’d 
be happy to see Oberlin friends in the area 
or passing through. His address is 230 S. 
Austin, Oak Park, III. 


Pamella Farley Michaelides is teaching Eng- 
lish in the high school at Old Washington, Ohio. 
(See Oct. ’62 Magazine for Stephen.) 


Frank Miller has a teaching assistantship at 
Ohio State University and has begun graduate 
study in fine arts. 


Jane E. Parker began work in July in the 
social science division of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Public Library. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Richards (Jean Pritchett) 
are in Berkeley, Calif., where Bruce is doing 
graduate work in physics at the University of 
California. 


Nancy Meisel and Wilfred Roberts, ’63, were 
married on Aug. 18 in Midland, Mich. The 
wedding party included Carlyn Kinsey, Dick 
Meek, ’63, and Dick Foley, ’63. The Roberts 
are living in Oberlin. Wilfred is a senior in 
the Conservatory. 


Barbara Brauer, ’59, and Reynold Sachs were 
married on June 16, and spent the summer tour- 
ing South America. Both are studying for 
Ph.D.’s at Columbia, Rey in economics and 
Barbara in counseling psychology. 

Leonard H. West III is a Peace Corps Volun- 


teer and is at Mubi Teacher Training College in 
Mubi, Nigeria. 
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1901 


GIBSON — Mrs. Thomas L. Gibson (Myra 
Mabel Fauver), 84, died in Allen Memorial Hos- 
pital, Oberlin, Ohio, on November 8, 1962, after 
a short illness. She had lived in Oberlin for 65 
years. 

Mrs. Gibson was born in North Eaton, Ohio, 
on September 17, 1878. She had one year in 
the Oberlin Academy before she enrolled in the 
college. After her graduation in 1901 she 
taught for four years in public schools in Ober- 
lin, in Luverne, Minnesota, and in Lorain, Ohio. 
She received an M.A. from Oberlin in 1917. 

On June 19, 1905 she and Thomas Lynn Gib- 
son, a civil engineer, were married. He was 
Lorain County Engineer. He died in 1915. 

Mrs. Gibson taught in the local schools. She 
was principal of the Pleasant Street School, 
then went to the high school where she taught 
American history and civics until her retirement 
in 1940. 

At that time a tribute was published in the 
Oberlin News-Tribune, written by Miss Priscilla 
Lord, ’25, who had been a pupil of Mrs. Gib- 
son. Miss Lord said, in part, ‘‘A combination 
of the qualities of fair play, good sense, sym- 
pathy, and kindness endeared Mrs. Gibson to 
her pupils. Countless numbers of students 
think of her not only as a very fine teacher, but 
as a very dear friend.’’ 

Mrs. Gibson is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Emmett Thompson of Oberlin and Mrs. 
Miles Conrad of Wayne, Pennsylvania, and two 
grandchildren. 


1903 


HARDING — Mrs. Richard Talbot Freeman 
Harding (Della Elouise Purcell), 81, died in 
Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, on October 
21. She had suffered a heart attack on October 
10. 

Mrs. Harding was the daughter, wife, and 
mother of newspaper men. She was born on 
September 15, 1881, in Vincennes, Indiana, where 
her father was editor of the local newspaper. 
Mrs. Harding was herself a writer of pieces that 
had been published in Atlantic Monthly, Harp- 
er’s, Vanity Fair, and the old Life. 

Della Purcell and Richard T. F. Harding were 
married on April 15, 1908. Until her marriage 
she taught English literature at Vincennes Uni- 
versity. While her husband served in World 
War I she wrote advertisements for Wm. Tay- 
ler Son & Co. in Cleveland, drawing from 
Shakespeare and Milton for them frequently. 

She was an enthusiastic traveler and was 
booked for a trip to Hong Kong, and Australia, 
at the time of her illness. She was also a good 
bridge player. For two years, she and her hus- 
band were Ohio mixed pair auction bridge 
champions. 

She is survived by her son, Talbot, ’33, of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, where she made her 
home; two sisters, Mrs. Horace Lester (Mary 
Purcell, ’08) of Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. 
A. Brandon Clarke of Los Angeles; and five 
grandchildren. 


1907 


CARPENTER — Mrs. Roy R. Carpenter 
(Elizabeth Oliver), 77, died in Waterloo, Iowa, 
on September 2, 1962. She was born in Ke- 
wanee, Illinois, on December 3, 1884. On June 
21, 1910, she married Roy R. Carpenter, ’06, 
who died in 1959. 

Mrs. Carpenter taught school until her mar- 
riage. Her other interests included her church, 
Red Cross, and Community Chest work. 

She is survived by her son, Roy, of Denver, 
Colorado; two daughters, Mrs. W. C. Kuehner 
(Jane Carpenter, ’39) of Austin Texas, and 
Mrs. Max Shelton of Waterloo, Iowa; three 
sisters, Hazel and Helen Oliver and Mrs. Dale 
Dexter; a brother, William Oliver; eight grand- 
children; nephews and nieces. 


CHANGNON — Mrs. Charles Albert Chang- 
non (Florence May Weitz), 80, died in Mont- 
pelier, Ohio, on October 11, 1962. Mrs. Chang- 
non was born in Sylvania, Ohio, on December 
16, 1881. In addition to her Oberlin education 
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she studied at Illinois State Normal University 
and had two years at the University of Berlin in 
Germany. She taught elementary grades and 
became a high school teacher of German. 

On June 19, 1913, Florence Weitz and Charles 
Albert Changnon were married. A homemaker 
for years, she was active in her church, the First 
Presbyterian Church in Montpelier, and in the 
Ladies Historical Society. 

She is survived by her husband; two sons, 
Richard of San Francisco and Robert of Dela- 
ware, Ohio; a daughter, Mrs. Alfred Wermer 
of Montpelier; and fifteen grandchildren. 


1912 


OATMAN — Miriam E. Oatman (wife of Fred- 
erick F. Blachly, ’11), 74, died in Washington, 
D. C., on November 13, 1962. She was the 
author, with her husband, of more than 15 books 
in the field of comparative government and ad- 
ministration and had published numerous articles 
on political and economic subjects in professional 
journals. 

Dr. Oatman was born in Lumberton, New 
Jersey, on December 2, 1887. Her M.A. was 
from Columbia University and her Ph.D. from 
the Brookings Institution. She was graduated 
from high school at 16 and at 18 had completed 
work at New Jersey State Normal School at 
Trenton. She began teaching boys not much 
younger than herself. She entered Oberlin Col- 
lege as a junior, graduating in 1912. 

Dr. Oatman and her husband went to Wash- 
ington in 1925. Though her major work always 
was writing, she served with the Brookings 
Institution for a time, taught political science 
and economics at American University’s grad- 
uate school, and lectured at the University of 
Maryland. During the 1930s she was an officer 
of the National Woman’s Party which had head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Dr. Oatman is survived by her husband, Fred- 
erick Blachly; a daughter, Mrs. James R. Hold- 
en of Adelphi, Maryland; two sons, Frederick 
John Oatman Blachly, ’38, of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, and Charles H. Oatman Blachly of 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 


ROSE — Reverend Richard Selwyn Rose, died 
on October 17, 1962, in Pomona, California. 
He would have been 83 years old in another 
month. He was a retired Congregational min- 
ister and missionary. 

Rev. Rose was born in Pittsfield, Illinois, on 
November 18, 1879. A graduate of Carleton 
College in 1904, he took his B.D. degree from 
Oberlin in 1912. On February 1, 1916, he 
married the former Isabella Brown, an associate 
missionary teacher. 

A missionary to India, he returned from there 
in 1936 and was pastor for seven years of the 
Congregational Church of Perris, California. He 
spent a year and a half in war service in the 
office of the Douglass Aircraft Corporation. He 
did boys work in the YMCA between his college 
and his work at Oberlin and did home mission 
work on an Indian reservation in North Dakota. 
He spent three years in a school of religion in 
Athens, Greece, and three at the Kodaikanal 
School in India. 

He went to Pilgrim Place in Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, in 1953, after serving briefly as minister 
of visitation in the North Hollywood Congrega- 
tional Church until ill health necessitated per- 
manent retirement. 

Rev. Rose is survived by his widow of Clare- 
mont, and by two nieces and a cousin. 


1917 
BIGGS — Virgil A. Biggs, 68, died in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, on November 2, 1962, following a 
long illness. He had been retired since 1959, 
after working for the U.S. Government as store- 
keeper and gauger with the Alcohol Tax unit 
of the Treasury Department since 1936. He 
also worked with the Customs Department and 
very early in his career had been an insurance 
underwriter and advertising writer and salesman. 
Mr. Biggs was born in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
July 11, 1894. After his graduation from Ober- 
lin he served in the Oberlin Ambulance Unit in 


Italy in World War I. He attended the Cleve- 
land Advertising School for one year and took 
work later at the University of Hawaii Extension 
School. 

On August 7, 1926, he and Helene Boucher, a 
classmate, were married. He was a member of 
the American Legion and held office in the 
Woodrow Wilson Post in 1933-34. He was a 
member of the Honolulu Lions Club. 

Mr. Biggs is survived by his wife; a son, 
Thomas Lake Biggs of Mannheim, Germany; 
and three sisters, Mrs. Walter W. Hewlett of 
Cleveland, Mrs. Stella Shew of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Mrs. John W. Moore of Poultney, 
Vermont. 


1921 


RANDALL — Dr. Cora Jennett Randall (Mrs. 
Ronald Sharp in private life), 64, died in Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, on October 26, 
1962. She was a physician, engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of medicine (pediatrics only). She 
served also part time as pediatrician for the City 
of Cleveland and for the Children’s Clinic of the 
Cuyahoga County Welfare Department. 

Dr. Randall was born on July 5, 1898. She 
received her M.D. in 1928 from Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, and also studied at the 
Columbia University school of medicine. She 
taught for a time before she entered Western 
Reserve. Her internship was at the Harrisburg, 
Polyclinic Hospital in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Cora Randall and Ronald Sharp, an engineer 
with Wellman Engineering Company, were mar- 
ried on May 22, 1943. She is survived by her 
husband; two sisters, Margarey of Cleveland and 
Grace of Westfield, N. York; and two broth- 
ers, Frank of Chautauqua, New York, and 
Chester of Washington, D. C. 


1925 

MURGATROYD — Mrs. Lawrence Neville 
Murgatroyd (Margaret Agnes Rule), 58, died 
in San Diego, California, on August 17, 1962. 
She was born in Washington, Pennsylvania, on 
November 10, 1903. Her first marriage, to 
Leavitt Anders, ’24, ended in divorce in 1948. 
On July 19, 1952, she married Lawrence N. 
Murgatroyd, a research and development en- 
gineer with Convair Aeronautical Corp. 

She taught English and history in a junior 
high school in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, her 
first year out of college. The following year 
she worked for Remington Rand in Buffalo. 
Beginning in 1948 she did proofreading for the 
Jamestown, New York, Journal and was clerk 
at a school in the city until 1952 when her main 
occupation became that of homemaker. 

Her interests included Girl Scouts, Red Cross, 
church and church school, American Association 
of University Women, charity canvassing, and 
travel. 

Mrs. Murgatroyd is survived by her husband 
and a daughter, Sylvia Jane Anders of San Diego. 


1938 


CUNNINGHAM — C. William Cunningham, 
46, died on October 31, 1962, in the Magee 
Hospital in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He was 
a partner in the law firm of Stonecipher and 
Cunningham in that city. 

Mr. Cunningham was born in Pittsburgh on 
April 14, 1916. He married the former Dorothy 
Staton in February 1943, 

On November 1, 1946, he returned to the 
practice of law after five years in the Army, 
serving as Captain in the Adjutant General’s 
Department, chiefly in the office of dependency 
benefits. 

He got his LL.B. from the University of 
Pittsburgh and then joined the law firm in 
which his father was a partner before him. He 
was a member of the Allegheny County and 
American Bar Associations, the Commercial Law 
League of America, and the Bower Hill Com- 
munity Church (United Presbyterian). 

Mr. Cunningham is survived by his wife; 
four children, Sue Ann, Barbara, Roger, and 
Richard; and by his mother, Mrs. Charles L. 
Cunningham. 


31 


HOMECOMING 1962 


North Hall, new men’s dormitory on cam- 
pus (above), won the cup for the best dor- 
mitory decoration. Right: Assuring Ober- 
lin a Homecoming “Queen,” 9 freshmen 
from Burton Hall crowned one of their own 
number between halves of the football game 
with Susquehanna. Participating were, left 
to right: Alan Stern, Highland Park, ILL; 
Michael Grannon, Ridgewood, N. J.; Wil- 
liam Colborn, Pittsburgh, Kan.; Allan Barza, 
Evanston, Ill.; Paul Johnson, Manhattan, 
Kan.; Robert Jacksoa, Rockville Center, L. I. 
(Queen); Warren Vaughan, Boston; Burton 
Harbison, Philadelphia; James Eaton, Man- 
hasset, L. I., not pictured. Below: The 
decoration at Dascomb, winner of third 


place award. 
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